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THE GARDEN OF TEARS. 





nY WwW. W. 





The ,ourney of life ts lonely, 

And Tew are ite wayside flow'rs; 
od often hearts crave only 

The calm of the twilight bours, 


\hen, just as our work-day closes, 
\od jastasthe night is nigb, 

\s swett as a keeqpeake rose is, 

dreams of the days gone by; 


( ome 


hen Memory's touch will waken 
Tie bopes of our early years 

var blos# ins that Time bas taken, 
And Jaid in the Garden of Tears. 


oh, garden of treasures taded, 
Though bare be our path to-day, 

fhough cold be our Autumn shaded, 
You speak of a bopeful May. 


You speak, and we love to listen, 
Oh, buds of a Springtime fled, 

With eyes that again must giisten, 
And cheeks that again grow red, 


With hearts that again are beating 
In tlie to a song of love, 

With joy in the moments fleeting, 
And faith in the skies above. 


It may be, when all is ended, 
And sorrow is lost to sight, 

Ihe buds that eur tears have tended 
Sball bloom tn the Land of Light. 


AN IDLE DAY. 


BY C. Y. 





CONTINUED PROM LAST WEEK. | 
Ni) during those golden autumn 
\ days a new world opened up tor 
+ Phebe; a glorified world wherein 
he dwelt with a fairy prince, whose eyes 
ke a language she hardly at first un- 
lerstood, but the touch of whose lips 
riled through every nervein her body, 
her joy unspeakable. 
lhe yirl grewin beauty day by day, 
+\panding like a flower beneath the sun- 
ot her lover's till he told 
her, laughing, that she fairly dazzled 
n. She wasa little witch, and he would 
«tolock her up to prevent her trom 
cercising her spells on some other poor 


siisitiyy 


~hine CATOSSES, 


tit Was strange how pale and hag- 
Captain Kingston bimself became; 
| with what feverish anxiety he be- 
as September drew to a 
itch the postman every morning. 
Ilis thoughts, indeed, seemed divided 
tween his letters and his love—the 
-trnan and Phebe, Phebe and the post- 


close, to 


in--and then, at last, the blow tell; 
enews he had been expecting, and 
wring, arrived. It camein the torm ot 


otieial document, and as he tore it 

pen, his face grew white as death. “In 

hat way!’ he ejaculated; “how am I 
l her?” 

- * . o * * 


lt Was very lovely in the woods, Out- 


le the shelter of the trees the sun was 
ning with almost midsummer 
‘rinth, but here it was all peace and 
een depths, 
lhe air was filled with the fresh damp 
‘ of the mneadow-sweet, and the 
tseubtle pertume of the pines. Un- 
it, pine needles lay as thick as Per- 
smpet, while overhead the tree tops 


ed and met; shafts of light here and 
through the 


Z lantastic 


Preak ing and 


gloom 


dancing 


patterns on 





But presently she noticed that he was 
pale, silent, preoccupied, and with pretty 
solicitude began asking if he were ill, if 
he had taken cold or had a headache. 

**No,.my darling, no,” he answered, 
and added, in tones tender as a caress, 
‘Little Phebe, I shall have to go away.” 

“Oh, no,” she said, playtully clutching 
hisarm. “T will not let you go, Basil !”’ 

He had taught her to say his name, but 
she still hesitated shyly over it. She 
thought now that he was merely alluding 
to their daily parting, and she laughed 
softly, shaking back the clustering curls 
on her brow. Her innocent gaiety, her 
pretty cajolery, made Basil's task doubly 
hard. 

“My darling, I am not joking —would 
to heaven that I were! This morning I 


received my marching orders, and I 
must leave for London to-night.” 
“Leave me!” she faltered, all her 


pretty color fading, ber eyes growing 
wide and dark. 

“My child, I must. I am a soldier, 
you know, and have to obey orders. My 
regiment sails in less than a week, and 

— Why, Phebe, little Phebe! Oh, bush, 
hush, my darling !”’ 

She had fallen forward with her head 
on his breast, and was sobbing pit- 
eously. This put the finishing touch to 
his remorse. 

“T cannot let you go, Basil—oh, I can- 
not!” she wailed. 

“My sweet, you make it harder tor 
me,’ he murmured, kissing the eyes 
thata moment ago had been so smiling 
and happy. ‘“iod knows I would stay 
with you if I could.” 

“Then,” she cried, with a reckless 
abandon, “if you cannot stay with me, 
take me with you! Oh, Basil, take me 
with you! I shall die if you leave me be- 
hind.” 

There was a dead and dreadtul silence. 
It lasted but a second, yet it seemed an 
hour before Basil spoke, his voice sound- 
ing curiously calm and passionate. 

“There is only one way, only one; but 
if you will trust yourself to me, I swear 
you shall never regretit. Are you brave 
enough to dety the world’s censure tor 
my sake? Will you come away with 
me, little Phebe, knowing the truth?” 

“The truth!” she echoed, raising her- 
self to read in his eyes the meaning his 
voice had tailed to convey. “Ah, 
you trighten me. What is it?” 

“Tt is—may heaven forgive me for de- 
ceiving you—that I have a wife living!" 

With alook that Basil Kingston will 
remember to his dying day, she tell back 
in his arms, white and trembling “My 
mother!” was all she said, staring athim 
strangely. 

And he, crushing the lovely, anguished 
eyes against his breast, pressing bis lips 
tothe soft hair and cheeks, could not 
speak for the paintul swelling that rose 
in his throat, the bitter self-reproach that 
choked his utterance. 

How long he held her thus, closely 
clasped to his throbbing beart, neither 
ever knew. The twilight grew ints 
darkness; the stars came out one by one; 
the harvest moon rosein golden «plen- 
dor; but still they sat there, locked in 
each other’s arms; the pines alone, mys- 
tie and solemnn, bearing witnes« to the 
silent agony of those two human souls. 

2 . or ? - ° 


basil, 


Late the following night a tall, «oldier- 
ly-looking man with a 
walked into Lady Geraldine Kingston's 
box at Covent Garden 
a vacant chair behind her 


stern, set face, 


Theatre and took 


“(Good gracious, Basil!” she ex 
turning 1 j } 4 
“Lal yA 
! igh |! y l-rimtme vlan» 
You 1OOK llk@ a ghost 
“Dol? Mean’t%sayithe same tor yo 


Se ye a5 
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“Keally? Well, I was afraid Cecile 
had been a little heavy-handed with the 
rouge to-night. Am I quite a fright?’ 
she asked with easy confidence, 

Hie looked over her deliberately, in 
differently, taking in every detail of her 
costly, elaborate toilette—the rich car- 
mine on her cheeks and lips; the flashing 
jewels on her bare arms and neck; the 
elegant coiffure. 

And even as he did so, there rose up 


before him the vision of a blue-clad 
girlish figure, with a big bat resting 
on ber bright curls; a sweet ¢ireuze- 
like face and a delicately radiant com- 
plexion. 

“Well,” cried an impatient, ftretful 
voice, “can’t you make up your mind 


whether I look a fright or not?” 

“You never look a tright, Geraldine,” 
her husband answered coldly. “I came 
here to-night to say de 

But at that moment her attention 
claimed by the gentleman at her side, 
and Basil leaned back in his chair with 
folded arms, a look of intense suffering 
on his face. 

Presently his wile turned to him again 
withan unpleasant smile. ‘‘After all,’ 
she said, ‘you need not have made the 
sacrifice.” 

“What sacrifice?” 

“Do you suppose everyone did not 
know why you left London so suddenly? 
Mademoiselle, however, quickly 
soled herself for your absence, so that 
your quixotic notion of saving the repu 
tation of the charming danseuse met 
with—~’’ ; 

“Geraldine! he broke in fiercely, 
“can you talk of nothing else but sean- 


war 


rad 


dal? Does your mind never soar above 
the frailty and falsity of your own 
sex?’ 


She laughed airily. 

“You are a little iumny to-night; 
butsinee you ask the question I will con- 
fess that my thoughts do 
stray beyond a woman's weak ness 
as far as a man’s wickedness!’ She 
leaned torward, laying a daintily-gloved 
hand on the «shoulder of a manin trout 
“Lord Chevenix,” she said, with scarcely 
veiled insolence, ‘allow me to introduce 
you tomy husband in a new character 
a preacher of morality 


tow 


occasionally 
even 


and, a4 Yeti 


see, the role does not suit bin Ihe 
looks sid 
“Asif he had seen a ghost,”’ putin b 


Jlordship promptly, turning to shah 
hands with Basil. 

“Just what I 
Geraldine. 
I have,” he 
eyes dark with 
what might have been. 
bere is artificial, unworthy 
be f°" 


“since 


said! exelaimed Lady 


hits 
host of 


ti mey replied hoarsely, 
emotion “the 
The life you live 
I'tn sick of 
when?” murmured a voice in 
his ear, and a lady who had just entered 
bentupon him a pair of mocking, mis 
chievous eyes. 

Captain Kingston rose, 
you played ‘(yueen Guine 
replied 


offering her his 
“since 
my ‘sir 
in the same low tone, and with 


meat. 
vere’ to Lancelot,’’’ he 
brutally, 
a curt bow he left the 

Iie saw 
to ber carriage, 
Austrian Count. “Ah, 


box 


his wile, later, ax she «wept 


leaning on the arm of an 


Measil'’ «he said 


sweetly, “are you, too, leaving? We 
good night! 

“It is goed-bye, (reraldine I have re 
ceived orders to join at ones A+ "A thie 

id of the week 

so soon? Crood-bye ther t i 
4 caréless nod ehe pase \ 

is 

1; } sug 

and he was ye yer ariel 
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lous enough, then, to take her 
tions of affection for himself seriously. 
Hie found her vain, selfish, trivolous, 
heartless; and the 
was wellover he had to acknowledge to 


protesta 


before honeymoon 


himself thaton the very threshold of 
life he bad made an irreparable mis 
take. 


It, instead of having been merely daz 
zled and had 
to work to 
it much or lit 


creatures 


ensnared, he really loved 
her he might have 
cover the good which, be 
tle, exists in all 
made the best and the most of it. As it 
was they drifted steadily apart; though 
living in the same house, the poles could 
not be further asunder. 

The daughter of an impoverished Marl, 
lady Geraldine Fermoy had up to the 
time of her marriage, been denied much 
that she coveted. She then made up tor 
Jost time; plunging wildly into the vor 
tex of society; becoming a 
fashion in a certain fast section of it; 
driving tandem in the park; 
the hounds; dancing, flirting, and caring 
nothing what became of the 
money she spent so treely. 

lady Geraldine was, indeed, perfeetly 
satinfied with her had 
married for money, and as her husband 
made heran ample allowance 
nothing left to wish for. 
lowed anything to 
day's enjoyment or 
She was, in 


mart lis 


Ciod's anil 


lender of 
following 


rian Whicomer 


bargain. She 
had 
She never al- 
interfere with 
her night's rest 
benutiful, 
creature, destitute alikeot sympathy and 
love. 
As tor 
women 


she 
her 


short, «a sottlless 


Ibasil 
broken 
havior of one, he 
rejoicing, at 


Kingston, bis faith in al 
beeause of the evil be 
wenton his way, if 
indifferent, 


least eynieal, 


contemptuous, Iie oriehly  revenged 
himself on the sex by which he bad bean 
duped 

Vossexsing over Women a beisagernetae 


power he exercised it without seruple 
ther, 


Pethititiituy 


conquering them, scornming treat 
and 
tinitil the 
Little 


wtrengeth: anid paternity 


ing thems as his slaves; 
unscathed hiniself, 
Ihe be 


hit feelings the 


purity and 


mWeetiiems of Woke within 


of which completely overwhelmed hitn 


“Pe, the vietor, was in turn, van 
quished. His love tor the little tse 
phisticated country rimidern beccarnse the 
one absorbing passion of hia lite Hac 
a kind fate thrown her carlier acre 
path, Who shall say that the reeord 
oases) Winsgeston’s lite maighit rot din 
been writin letter ol prested ? 0 
knowing the circutostanees of bi bein 


riage, but would hold Lady ¢seraldine a 


only one deyres less remprotisityle: that 


hiissimed ed for the situs bie cormisitted 7 
. a . * o * 


An Indian 
hottest, 
the banks of the 


Where white rooted 


vearbtape «leew 


Stith is yr 
fiercest rays upon a fi 
‘sunipes mevoope diinage thye 
jr“ averment-« 
and bey und liuwe Brahin 


“pte pons notonly te 


fATS SWartii, 


erated tuity terete 


dazzling the eyes of crowds of poulyrin 
ax they wend theists Say tev conae thie 
ot the riany tersagele hi hich th 
frrace thound stil seimboinige ve “| 
the bright and ariewd tint f 
times Worn ty the tiatives 

liows of white Dtunyaiow er 

ithin yvardens, do not escape ' 
ylare; and in one ft ti e ‘ 
‘ or '" riche t mal 

ent } fia 

‘ tie f ‘ 
‘ axicde 

4 ‘ 4 
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But Captain Kingston 4 ed the glass 
toone sick nd tagyered to his teet, 
tatecbiinege thee ro | hair for sup 
wort 

M peaking low and 
! ot bingland «at 
. } rifluenee with tiie 
‘ e jt om omy halt 
‘ ne three months’ leave of 
| te flairs? J hould bein 

ite you tor more than lite 
fv dear fellow, of course! Bad new 
‘ lhere, vou ean explain another 
t I will see the Colonel at anes and 
shat's that vou say*% Send in your 
prayer it b fail? Netiner oe’ Pawehant fall. 
You lock wm fit murbepee t feet ok lenve. 


Andte bimself Major Munro added, as 


he lett the roo 
ptallen off in my 


verver ' , 
ife, We he gets his leave, for, woman 
! Wetnat se catinet iflord te lose 
eof the smartest officers in the ser 
wid another week here otuld kil 
j ] ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
11 biat Poa Wit ton read 
three nee prayer 
Pat \ fenst Po Phe Putas 
bueld 
We et anit etl | Iv teat 
lite I ! bitusatinnge With the 
‘ iv i na the neigh | 1 «of 
Athens t n from her horse, re 
! } re tee) in cleath 
tuhit pela t piteseudiaa ‘ 
latt mel a aveud te yrietn, ! 
tied thea ned 1 corner of the 
wey per ef pear riageh teole! cof Ohee 
Ceath, ine thee ttle Phoctniy ives M4 are 
of Mir. Jesh Moore 
7 . 7 . ‘ + * 
Phies watied sthisthiong and tiouniog 


thirevtigels the tree ite thee poluretation, and 
oft trikes of stow were begaunning te 
fall, ss lias Ww itiges ton frrrssecd aeates thee 
lane, moe, passing the Pall with searcely 
avianee, pushed open the gate of Dainne 

Vn indeseritatde ain of gloom ane 
rielane holy sented te poors ack the place; 
the path was thickhiv strewn with cend 
leaves, Which erackled beneath his teet 


he strode along te the front door, and 


inp Speier eet Daas leas’) fur-lined coat he 
was Shivering as aif with ague, he could 


proels teaely bits beanie stitlieiently te 


‘ei Puitthe ? bie said, as Soom as on 
Cr\abt appeared pie res prance Co bis suit 
Thacety 

Vers j 1, treet abeler tee aero ADDS 

oa 

shheowall see ne!” Phe stepped: inte 
the diall, ceed tabsngy a ecard) from bas 
pocket wrote afew words on it. Take 
this te your itstreews,’’ be said to the as 
tonished girl, “DP will wait here.” 

Ide sank exhausted into a ehair ane 
tried te: peudl dtneselt togeether Ile wa 
fiint f lea oop anid feds dil 
ree totes scout ened slipping trom 
Pitene, conned Chest ‘linward voice which 
bicaed a npaniod bins all the wav trom 
Devcdicn heeeget tepe cts toaseedede notenge retran 

I e! ste *"’ 

Wohi thi ervant returned and oan 

tend ? nf i pesto ~, hie followed be 
owed | rt { wav, ihe a tian walk 

nl j, t thiev cme te meu 
i lhe enn t passage 
1 ticith teenie it woe 
bie bicotugrbat, cof ttle 
Phebe’ i} ' bered tal 
I ? " Tk trave 1 i] 
‘ ! tliers i 
' ened bi thie 
‘ ‘ ! \ il 
‘ ‘ herselt " ! 
nid eal beliund | 

11 ' ent ’ wit! thie 

" { { ‘ twh ewan iid 
Whiat tee " " there f i ! { 
wus \ lemdlv fulnittioss wa eeopeitig 
‘ ! nia btigg Piis sertysers catacd toiiab 
everstt 4 tpryerar i ead ani rel 
bh in coi 
Wiat wast at 7 \ { it ' \ 
ferstooed it Phe heat proceeded 
{ nou ‘ fire teurting in tl rate 
‘ smd that se oW ed tiy 
‘ ‘ ats irl hats 
tifort ‘ 
| Linie ‘ i hin {tiny 
Pp war nat 

I ‘ Ir ‘1 

ho at 
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\nd the next moment he was on his 
knees beside the couch, for a pair oft 
reat, sweet, star-like eyes had opened 
fullupon him, and @ faint voice had ut- 
tered his name 

‘Basil.’ she said, with oh! such a 
world of tenderness in the low accents; 
and as he took ber into his arms, bend - 
ing his lips to hers, the death-like pallor 


of herface gave place to a faint pink 
tinge 

“Have you been il?” 
presently, raising a transparent hand to 
etroke his cheeks. 

“No, my darling, no! Wearying for 


whi questioned 


you, that was all. You have not been ab- 
eent trom omy thoughts tora moment, 
sweetheart; and as soon as ever IT was 
tree Phebe! Litthe Phebe! Oh, grac 
ious, | have killed her!" 

She lay back in his arts, white md 
motionless, searcely seeming tol reathe; 
but the frail thread that bound ber to lite 
had not snapped 

(odoin His great mercy, had decreed 
otherwise ind Phebe was te enjoy, as 
only those who have tasted it. sweetness 
can enjoy, the exquisite bliss of a lover's 
return after long absence. 

“So lony it has seemed, Basil, so long,” 
she murmured, keeping her eyes always 
fixed con bis face “That | waited, as you 
told me,and | tried te be patient I sssicl 
I would be true to you, Basil, till death.” 

“Hush, hush, my beloved! Who talks 


tdeath? Lam going to nmurse you tack 
tohenlth: to macry Yotlas soon as ever 
Vou mre well enough Ih you he tr vee, 


mv darling? Dar tree, free to make you 
miv own bitthe wate I have traveled day 
mod night to tell you se, and we wall 
never be parted more.” 

Heowas fighting madiv, thereely, des 
perately, with the truth thet he fancied 


he Saw written so clearly on the girl's 
Wah lace, 

The trained her passionately to hus 
breast; he would mot det ber yo, she 
should not die.  Nnd, indeed, it seemed 
as it the pressure of bis lips gave new lite 


to Phebe. She lifted her weak arms and 
clasped them round his neck. 

“Mine, Basil; alloy own at Last!" she 
breathed, a great jovw transtiguring ber 
lace, 

“And, my little one, darting of my 
heart, Will she forgive her poor Dasil the 
pci and suffering: be \ greatsob 
rose in his throat, chehing further utter 
nhee 

‘Poryeive vet, Iiasil! Ah, you made 
meV dite: Deecutitul ©» beautiful! Such 
happiness vou gaveme as Thad never 
even dreamed of. You were my king I 
loved vou and Teould not live —with- 
out you. Ploved= I Ah Viasil! og 

. . . . . . . 

Phe nurse writing im the adjoining 


room Was roused from the doze inte 
Which she had fallen twa terrible ery ‘ 
heartbroken, despairing ery that rang 
thrromaghs the silent ties 

Phe nurse, even betore she opened the 
door ot the jek rete, KRovew prastinne 
tively what had occurred. The excite- 
mient, as She feared. bead been toe miueh 
for bier cliild, whio brad fallen inte one of 
those death like swoon whieh had taxed 


cll the coetor’< shill and resource to 
cobra 

She found ler charge stretched capper 
ently lifeless on the couch; and, me doutbe 


under the inpression that Phebe was 


lead, Dba Init tem | } taller sense 
to the tle 

She set about app iving the ustal regia 

lie but Without producing any eflect; 

mid she was growing sermously alarmed, 

When the doeetor’s weleome step was 

heard om the stairs Dhiee tie NL terecrment 


hie nnte read thie Tevertni. 


In atew words the nurse explammed 
What had happened, and the doctor, atter 
mheen plates at Dasitl, devoted hiniwelf 
ter Dbaerdee 

“She will do now.’ were the first words 


Basil heard, as comsciousness slowly re. 
turned; “Sand To don’t) anticipate any 
further trouble of this nature. Happi- 
ness is «a Wondertul restorer to Miss 
Vhie tee itis lite itself 

‘Butlet her be Kept as quiet as possi 
biter, ew protbuwbiv sleep till morning 
if nething occurs te disturb her, and vou 
PHisaV Clierta feed bie with eel tea, a Spon. 


11 tLa tine, thot more, though, unless | 
win grreativ mistakes Voor ‘ bee we 
} ead aa fie tprprertite 
Ii rit t bhea final er 
~ " . - \ 
‘ amly 


sort! Merely a faint. Am Isure? Per- 
tectly sure. You may see for yourself as 
soon as you are able to rise. You are 
able now? Come, then, lean on my arm. 
Steady, there now—that’s right.” 

Dr. Peirce had seen strange and mov- 
ing sights in his time, but he thought he 
had never seen anything more pathetic 
than this pair of lovers, who had posi- 
tively been dying tor love of one an- 
other. 

“Well,” he whispered grutily, to hide 
his emotion, “are you satisfied? If all 
goes well, 1] hope to have my patient 
downstairs in a week or tendays. What's 
that? You will take her abroad tor the 
remainder of the winter and spring? 
Ixactly—a capital idea! Trust the man 
in love to know what is best for bis 
sweetheart.”’ 

And the kind old dector, after assur- 
ing himself that the Squire was prepared 
to de justice to the good things provided 
tor him, wrung his hand and departed. 

“What a pair of lovers!’ he ejacu- 
lated, as he stepped into his carriage; 
and there was a suspicious moisture 
about his eyes as he added, * Absolutely 
dying for one another!" 

And Basil Kingston fell asleep that 
night with a prayer on bis lips, and an 
expression on his face that meant even 
more than the prayer. 


On the Bark. 


BY Re. DD. 





‘or VETERE is something about this case 
Ido notatall like. I have seen 
the patient only once; he is dead, 

and lam asked to certify the cause of 

death to be tai.ureot the heart's action. 

All death is due to the failure of the 

heart’s action; butin this case of young 

(raymore Lam not prepared tor death. 

“Besides, why, five minutes ago, when 
1 called at Parkhurst House, did his 
father oppose my seeing the body? I 
certainly shall give no certificate until I 
am pertectly satisfied as to how the 
young man comes to be dead when I ex- 
amined him. 

“[T did not take him tora dying man. 
He might havedied of a great shock; but 
his father said nothing just now of a 
shock, great or little. He merely told 
me hisson was found dead in bed this 
morning, and that the end must have 
come hours betore, as the body was then 
cold. 

“Indeed! Why, how do ITknow that 
the young tellow is really dead? I have 
nothing but old Mr. Craymore’s word tor 
it. Well, there will be no certificate 
until | have the evidence of my own 
senses. [said I'd call again in an bour. 
lmayas well wander about the wood. 
’Tisn't often IT get a strollthrough a wood 
in winter,.”’ 

Such were the unspoken works into 
Which my reflections ran that memor- 
able February morning, atter leaving 
Parkhurst House, the residence of Mr. 
Thomas Craymore. 

The house stood a mile trom the village 
of Longtield, where I was then taking 
the practice of old Dr. Robinson, during 
his absence as an invalid in the south. 

I was tully qualified, had some exper- 
ience and money in my pocket, to buy a 
practice when TP could discover a suita- 
ble one for sale. 

It was not by accident I found myselt 
at Longfield. The Reverend Henry Dray- 
ton, rector of the village, was my triend 
and his daughter Helen was the dearest 
friend I had in the world. 

sosure did I tee! that I never had or 
could have adearer friend than Helen 
lbrayton, that. had asked her to live all 
her life with me,and sheand I were to 
be married as soon as a practice could be 
secured, 

When Mr. Drayton heard Dr. Robin- 
son had been ordered aw ay, he sug- 
gested me asa substitute. So here had I 
been tor a month, with the prospect of 
remaining until May. 

Iwas astranger in Longtield until J 
came there to take up the work. 

Helen and her mother had been ona 
Visit to town fora couple of months to- 
wards the end of the vear betore, and in 
those montus IT lost my heart to the best 
and loveliest girl. 

\ week before this morning walk in 
the winter wood IT had beer 


illed in te 
see this young Craymore. 


My patient proved to be a stma thin 
Wretehed-] k ripe Ve hy ‘ “iX-and 
twenty thie ery | 

th " i. 

r ‘ ¢ ‘ it 
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senda tonic, I took my leave, pr 
ing to call again in a week. 
Itstruck me after leaving the jj... 
that my patient was singularly apathetiy 
about himself, while his father ex},;\,;; 


what, for want of a better word, | “ 
a brutal anxiety for the recovery «; },;. 
son. ; 
a * e * ow * 
That evening I told Helen ot my. .; 
te Parkhurst House. gs 
“Ob,” said she with a smile, “hay y, u 


been there? Father and son are the 
queerest pair in the neighborhood. \{ rx 
Craymore has been dead years. 


and 
(;eorge is the only child.” 
“Do you know them?” said I. 
“By appearance, yes; but we are hot 


acquainted with them. They don’t know 
many people hereabouts, and I think 
each of them is a little cracked.” 

“Cracked!” 

“Well, they are very odd, anyway 
The father is absurdly proud ot his | lood, 
He is very poor, but claims to be entit. 
led to the barony of Ashwood, now in 
abeyance. People call him derisively 
Lord Ashwood. ; 

“He is so inflated by his claim that he 
will not associate with untitled people, 
and the tew titled people within jis 
reach are shy of himi—heis such a joy 
about his wrongs and his pretensions 
His notion tor years has been that his 
son George should marry a rich wite and 
that the title should be recovered ty th, 
help of her money. 

“fT heard last month the rich wife jas 
been found and that Gieorge Cray more js 
engaged to the daughter of aman who 
has made moneyin trade anid jis pre. 
pared to givea fortune of a hundred 
thousand. I pity the poor girl, whoeyey 
she may be.” 

“And the son?” said I; “what is the 
son's fad? Is he mad after the title too?” 

“No. Father and son are wide as the 
poles asunder. The father bullies th 
son and makes him do just as he likes, 
but they say if the young man had his 
will he would never mention the peer- 
age, that he would live in a cottage, 
marry some simple village maiden, and 
devote his time to his books and to vrow- 
ing roses, 

“They say it was when his father found 
out he was writing poetry to some girl of 
the village that the old man insisted on 
the engagement with the rich tian’'s 
daughter.”’ 

“And who is this village datise! of 
George’s muse?” I asked, 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Helen with a 
laugh. ‘Nobody knows, but it is sup- 
posed to be the miller’s pretty daughter, 
Susie Barnes. At all events, she is the 
prettiest girl in the village.” 

“Except one other,” said I, kissing my 
darling. 

That February morning it did not rain, 
butthe air was heavy with moisture. 
The memory of that pleasant gossip with 
my sweetheart ran through my head as 
I sauntered under the dripping trees. 

“And here,” thought I, “is this poor 
young fellow done with love and yerses 
for ever now, and his old bear of a father 
standing between me and all of what 
remains of his son. Why am I not to ser 
the body?) Wiy should the old man try 
to bounce me out of a certificate ?”’ 


As I asked myself these ques! ~I 
drew up and looked around. | was 
standing under a large, low-sprecding 


oak, away from any path and al» 
a mile from Parkhurst house. 

Nota soul was in view, nothi 
trees, trees, trees and—I glanced | 
my head and stepped aside with a - 

From one of the main branches 
tree above me hung a rope. 

“By Jove!’ cried I aloud, ‘il i 
any wish to tollow young Crayimic t 
ot the world there’s the means r¢ 
my hand!” 

* * * + . ° 

When the hour was up, [I pre- 
myselt again at Parkhurst Hou-c. . 
shown into the dining-room w! 
found the owner standing with hi- 
to the fire. 

“I have considered your applica 
see my son’s body,’ said he pom 
“and I have decided not to grant 

I bowed, saying, “If that is se, 
shall not be able to give a certifica! 
have taken a walk since I saw y: 

I have come to that conclusion.” 

His coarse face flushed, and 1 
I heard him mutter,“ Impudent} 
under his breath. “If your mast 
at home he would make nod 

* said he turiously. 


| 





in which I thought I detected a 


ae ot fear. 
1 are exceeding your duty, sir, and 
iw does not oblige or empower you 
« the dead.” 
rmit me to bea judge of my duty, 
<aid I severely, “and. to know 
+h of the law for my purposes, Since 


= i re this morning I took a walk 


«ish you had taken the plague! 
rposed savagely. 

in the oak wood,” I went on sig- 
ntly, keeping my eyes fixed on 


atid 


le -tarted, and his tace twitched. 

Phen you have been trespassing, 
he snapped out with an ugly drop 

~ heavy mouth. 

j-aw my trial shot had gone home. 
suspicion was converted into cer- 
‘y. I now proceeded with conti- 

In the oak wood, about half a mile 
.this, I found atree which excited 
nterest.” 

lie glanced hastily at my clothes and 
ix. which were green from moss and 
n from: bark. 

Why, you've been breaking down my 
' Nice o cupation for a person call- 
himself a professional man!” he 

“ ted. 
t there 
pout, 
ng vellow. 
roke down none of your trees, sir, 
feclimbed one, from which I found 
pended a rope, quite recently cut, at 
ehtot seven or eight feet from the 
ind. That is the rope.” Idrew it 
» under my coat, and dropped it on 
the floor at his feet. 
-roaning, hestaggered from his place 
on the hearth-rug, and falling into an 
chair covered his face with 
ands, 
“The fools! he muttered. “The 
ryot to take away the rope when they 
jiown the body.” Then moving his 
wnds he looked up atime and said, ina 


quaver at the end of 


brick-red 


Was a 
the 


and lace Was 


eas’ his 


fools 


ken voice 
ter. Hargrave, lask your pardon for 
<hametul rudeness just now, and 
earlier to-day. My unfortunate boy 
woged himself some time yesterday al- 
ternoon, and the body was found in the 
vland brought home this morning. 
When Lrealized the awful fact that he 
is dead, I became possessed by a mad 
l.<ire to hide the shame of the way he 
lied. Now, T suppose, all must come 
t, for the satistaction of a gaping, vul- 
rat publie.” 


‘| fear there is 


no escaping an in- 
west,’ T said softly. The spectacle of 
the old man’s agony,into which I felt 
sire remorse entered largely, struck me 
ke a blow. 
lle was shaken to his centre, and = in 
first few minutes he freely, 
| perhaps unconsciously, What was in 


miind. 


spoke 


the last of our race, and not 
any of us, Until he came, all the 

vinores were Craymores in body and 
1. He took after his mother, who 
i Tollington. With him goes my 

eand allthe hope of the barony ot 
wood; with him the Craymores die. 
all is over with us for ever.”’ 

there was a rumor,’ said I, clearing 
throat and steadying my voice, “that 
sia great admiration for a girl in 
listrict. Do you know who she 


Ife was 


Ile was intatuated,” said the old man 

vy, “about some girl of 

I never could find out her name. Ile 

ke of her, and wrote poetry to her as 

lis. IT never could learn more about 

ut whatis the good ot talking of 

i things now. Ile is dead, all is over 
th him and with my race.”’ 

\n inquest was held, and, of course, I 

sve such medical evidence as wentsome 

vin helping the jury to bring in a 

erdict ot suicide while of unsound 

nd. 


the village, 


lalsoswore tothe finding of the rope 


the wood. But I had tound another 
ngin the about which 
-hed no question; about which I 
tno word to man or woman from the 
nent I found it to this hour. 
i * . 


wood I Was 


have 


° 
@tragie occurrence kept the village 
iK for many a long day, and one of 
Ureatest subjects of 


wonder was that 
ate of the village girl whose beauty 
aptivated the did not 


tat 


it the inquest or at any other 


young man 


th halt the villayvers, was ‘ 
bbarne “ Phyllis, and 


iis Se 


ey canals eect 





Before May, old Dr. Robinson had re- 
solved to retire, and I bought the prac- 
tice, 

In June 
and next 
my work. 

In our 


Helen 
month 


and I 
I had 


were married, 
settled down to 
married lite no serious cloud 
We are, I think, 
as near to being one as man and wite can 
hope to be. She tells me Lhave her whole 
love and confidence. 

I know she has the whole of my heart 
and all my contidence—all my confi- 
dence save one tact, Which I keep to my- 
self for the sake ot my dear one’s peace 
and mind. 

That dread morning when I climbed 
the tree to loose the rope I tound on the 
branch to which the rope was fast a space 
bigger than my hand, from which the 
rough bark had been treshly cut, expos- 
ing the inner bark. 


has come between us. 


On the inner bark I tound incised, 
“Helen Drayton was the Phyllis ot 
G. Cc.” 


I tore that terrible inscription trom: its 
place, rent it into a thousand tragments, 
and seattered the tragments to the 
winds, 


—— 
hor A WINTER A number 
of extremely simple and yet most 
derful looking tricks depend for 
success upon mechanical 


LV ENING, 
won- 
their 
truths, which, 


while really obvious enough, do not 
strike anyone at the first glance, Of 
these the three tollowing may be taken 


as typical examples— 
One of the same 
Where 


one person places his elbows close to his 


the simplest and at 
time most astonishing of them is: 
sides and the tips of the second finger of 
each hand together in tront of him. 

It then becomes absolutely impossible 
matter how 
he be, to pull the fingers apart 
while grasping the first one’s wrist. 

The secret of itis thatthe person at- 
tempting to draw the fingers apart can- 
not 


for a second person, no 


strony 


concentrate his strength on his tin- 
gers. 

Another trick is equally interesting, 
You sit in a chair and rest the tips of the 
first finger ot either hand on the top of 
your head. 

Ask a person to raise the hand witha 
wristhold. Sandow, withall his strength, 
could not lift the hand of a child. 

Ile might raise the child from the thoor 
it it had strength enough in its arm, but 


its finger wouid not be moved trom its 


head. 
The cause ot this, as in the other trick, 
ix that the strength of the person at- 


tempting to litt the fingeris wasted on 


the marta trom elbow to shoulder, and 
cannot be brought to bear on. the tin- 
ger. 


A third trick is also simple, and shows 
how easily the strength in the fingers of 
any ordinary person’s hand can part the 
tists of a Sandow. 
fists together, let 
strike simultaneously your lett 
tingerin a downward diree- 
fist with 
inan upward direction, 

No matter how hard your 
fists tovether, they The 


secret of itis that vou are unable to geta 


Piace your anothe: 
person 
fist with one 
tion, and your right one tinge: 
You 


tly apart. 


press 
will 


purchase, so to speak, while your fists 
are in this position. 
——P << <a 
Ty roo RAPHICaAL WaAacs.—Some amus- 


les are given ot the humors of 


Inge @XaMiy 
printers’ composing rooms, 
\ theatrical 


ng young 


r 


critic, In a notlee of a 


actress, whose ‘treat 


eharml 


maitieh 


mentot Portia had hiimn 
pleasure, wrote, “Ifer 
nade acting easy.” 

That was right enough, but what the 
types made him say was, “Her love for 
Porter,” ete. 

A cotmipositor, better ac. 
quainted with the geography of the West 
setup the phrase, 


who was 


than with Diblieal lore 





“Prom Aloha to Omega,’ as “rom 
Alton to Omaha,’ and possibly tound 
himself compelled to start for those 


places next morning, 
Tri thie eariieys halt ol the present cen- 
Londor 


tury it Was announced in a 


newspaper that “sir Robert Peel, with a 
party © f) I<, was shooting peasants 
im Ire ned, Shere the Murister and 
his triemds were ily dnedtalginge in thie 
comparatively harmless pastime of pea 
nt shooting 

- battle of Inkermuiat 

‘ r Pape inf ed 
‘ }é it ‘ ye ‘ 
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been at seeing their pretty brooches thus 
any rate 
may matched 
that of a politician who read the tollow- 
ny comment on 


transtormed, their language at 
cannot, we assume, have 
one of his speeches 
“Them asses believed bin.” 

Possibly he was not much consoled by 
had 


merely wished tosignity that “the masses 


being assured that the reporter 


believed tin.” 


Onanother occasion a reporter wrote, 


“At these words the entire audience rose 





and rent the air with their snouts.” 
-_ 
Pitts Tithy ane Bato. Tn the tropies 
turkey buzzards are the scavengers of 
towns, and are protected beth by law 


and sentiment. 

A lady, writing from Port Clarence, in 
the island of eur- 
ious birds, 
Which is quite in the hunmor of the Span- 
ish taney. 


Fernando Po, gives a 
vard te 


legend ino reg these 


These scavengers, as is pretty gpener- 
ally known, are bald-headed, and the 
Spaniards thus aceount tor it. 

They say that when the waters sub- 


sided atter the Deluge, and Noah opened 
the door of the Ark to let out the passen- 
pers, that that 
mdvier 


ancient mariner thought 


he would give a parting word of 


to his tellow-vovawers, and bewinning 
With the birds, he said 

“AMiv children, whem weu ses t tian 
stoop down is hei ning towards you, 
Nv away trom biitna a juickly as you 
ean, for he is piehing pa stone to 
throw at you.” 

“That's all vers ‘ lInimed the 


turkey buzzard; ‘hut suppose he has al- 


ready got one in bis sling? 

At this the patriarch, according to the 
fable, being tonplussed, became angry; 
and he Gdeereed that trom: that time the 


bald-headed 


sharpness, 


turkey buzzard should go 
in token of its unnatural 
ll 7 -_— 


Wirt Ne Mbinis boy bs. 


“has eves in the 


‘Tosay that 
his 
mrtrizedd way ol 


“a person bosac h oft 


head’? bias Lomg been a res 
paying a high commlinvent to lis powers 


of observing everything goumon around 


hima. 

But the phrase when applied to insects 
hecomes, as naturalists are well aware, 
simply a statement ol facts. 

Indeed, considertnug that very many 


insects indulyve ineves by the thousand, 


the head of a horsetly, forex arrapeles, benny 
literally minade up 


it Sore of tl 


slone, it would 
to be 


owners’ 


if Ves 
he stramyge tii dicacd teeot 
relegated te the bev et their 
heads, 
Thus it is 
von ily 


sabdthatat an ordinary dra 
eentre of a 


irteot it at 


were polenes 1 it tive 
prlokoe bie eould see every op 


ing his 


once Without mieoy head. 

And this insect, thong possessing 
about JOO eyes, is a lone way trom 
being the most liberally endowed im this 
respect, the rricorcde pheetle tor instance, 
comfortably beating hus VoSerne: 9 0000 

‘These eye etter ‘ peristooat erent 
ors, and under then peo oure very 
heautitul ot ypect ! fe nm seetion 
oft hone Voor 

That each ine bias t the miany 
thousand | it } earl tert) 
proved by the tact that « rake 
separate picture of af t | ced doe 
fore tt. 

(of cours t ‘ edte 
see these | t 1 aie | 
tinet and are } ‘ ' 
thie } 

———— ° -~_ 

hat | 
thin | ‘ I ! 

neue , ’ 
hase wet 
tliet « ’ 

ivery l t hie 
best Wa | ‘ jlieg i 
ofthis | bia ve 
oltrutl ried ! ; tris 
~<ehroo!) 

No i t i 
eord 3 ! ‘ tient 
ormake a esprit 
de eor anol train 
4! |] ag 

>it tiie 

‘ 4 ! ‘ 
$j ' 
posit 

Mh 
ni 


Bric-a-Brac. 





Dri SwoKking.— Japanese jugglers are 
Several of them will sit 
before a curtain, and, with the tobacco 
smoke Which issues from their mouths, 


will form readable let- 


dett smokers, 


a suceession of 


ters, 
BURIAL AND CREMATION, With the 
ancient Gireeks both cremation of the 


dead and burial in the earth was prac- 
ticed, though it is uncertain which was 
the more common, The ashes of the 
dead were sacredly preserved in urns. 
Among the Jews burial prevailed, as it 
has since among Christian nations. 
louse Renr in Ananta.-—Jlouse rent 
in parts of Arabia is certainly not ex- 
travagantly high. One author mentions 
his taking «a comfortable dwelling at 
Bereydah, possessed of two large rooms 
onthe ground story and three smaller 
ones, besides a spacious courtyard sur- 
rounded by high walls, for 
paid forty cents a month. 


whieh he 


Most ARE Very Onp. Most of the 
favorite rhymes of childhood are very 
old. “Sing a Song of Sixpence,” was 
sungat least two hundred years ago. 
“Three Blind Mice,” is to be tound ina 
music book dated liv “Luey Locket 
Lost Hler Pocket,” to the tune of which 
“Yankee Doodle,” was written, is sey 
eral hundred years old, 

THe Cuinese New Yran. The Chin- 


ese New Year does not coincide with our 
firstot January, and oceurs 
middle of February. Itis the most im 
portant festival of their year. All work 
in suspended, and itis the correct thing 
to pay New Year calls, It is the custom, 
to send a servant to paste the card of the 
intending visitor upon the doorsot all 
his acquaintances, and the effect of the 
(dloors, sometimes atmost covered with 
Visiting cards of various colors, is rather 
CUTLOUS, 


about the 


CATERVILLERS IN Bones. A mem, 
ber fascinated the biology section of the 
british Association at its recent meeting 
With the results of experiments on 
caterpillar hatching in pill boxes. The 
pepper moth was the particular insect 
Which he experimented on, and his ex- 
periments show that, if you take an egg 
of one of these and grow it’ ina gilded 
pill box, you get a golden caterpillar. 
Again, ifthe pill box be black, so is the 
caterpillar; while a mixed environment 
produced a muddled creature, just as in 


his 


man the environment of the slum or the 


palace pretty much determines a per. 
son's characteristics, 
THhry Use Stannks’ Trhevit.- The na- 


tives of some of the Pacific islands, being 


provided with neither metals nor any 


stone harder than the coral rocks of 
Which the atolls they inbabit are com, 
posed, would seem badly off indeed tor 


material of Which to make tools or weap 
it not that their 
dan invention neo 


ons, Were Very hecessity 


lias bore less ingenious 


than curious and efleetive, Thisis noth 


iny less than the use ot sharks’ teeth to 
yive a cutting edge to their wooden 
knives and swords, The mouth of the 


hark contains three hundred teeth, ar- 
ranged in rows, all not only pointed and 
but tinely 
that the 
inereased, 
these 
hat the iraplenients 


vhich they 


keen-edped, and regularly 


errated, so eutting power is 
Indeed, so gvreat a 
teeth for 


anid we 


yreatly 


faeulty have wounding 


Aprons Upon 


are used have to be iandled 


their owners with no little care. 
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; wast need, and lagging behind when 
1 WAS DREAMING. es wag a teat 
= it wa ne ot the dark features in this 
‘ smd st ted nature that, although 
th . ' ‘ harness together year 


softened to her 


the v never; 


but that was that 


‘ t , j j j 
' ‘ue ‘ ‘ hie m. indeed, 


* Leroy gsi io his work, but she never gave 
peer pasate et ‘ Lot hindness, Any pat or 
; ehaceprs en oe t ehe got was never trom her, and if 
ae w iP . smee he would put his sott hose 
: : | ator “ my’ wearnst her band, he might think himself 
voifit was not struck aside with an 

en on cal ; 
° “u was our heroine; a problem, a 
: reew ft every thoughttul soul that 
' t sevt t path \ puzzie, even to the 
Ke ! gh ew among whom her lot) was 
: he — east se greativ did her life exaggerate 
| oe ee ’ the s i, narrow, jovless gloom that 
; tharked so much ot their own miserable 


Wi at she was, or where she 
¥ arene ' one exactiv Knew. she 
, ae vt bie neng them achild of about 
| ; ¢ vears old, and had hired herself 
f tt eot the smaller coal dealers of 
. whom she still worked, 
al « « 
— . ' ‘ nm more equal terms, tor 
: Utne nhey was her own, bought with 
‘ on ys and it was even rumored 
ut ne dav she meant to set up in 
, i eeiall 
ts \ se people she lendgedd, teut 
In Darkness. ph Maloney and his wite could have 
‘ : Thieore aleout her than then 
her peast life she never 
, snd invariably answered to any 


‘ the <ame tormiula 
TU° snd al ni Utne earf ' ) ‘ 
rhectnp beet C'hildbwood ? Newer 
} ‘ = ar ae vats a sa i. that | reeolleet; guess | was 
' 
mrseadiggtot, frevree Chee cdastoeret treat adi Ared. tredeed. those who were curious 
ul yard in the town Cratiaping surnity er yh te question her closely, generally 
wleotage bey thre side cot Chee sttareetel image, poset - atone te the eonmelusion that the girl's 
ng, overiaden donkey amned this ts bite trited was reallv as blank as her face, 
Lite, r, at ant, Clrer em dsternnere Higgratienst aterd throat, as store eaid, she had “never 
bey that tiate, as it te > om : newn nething ditlerent,”’ or else that 
I bin Plath iach | e7.% soya the du imdoofthe vears had etlaced 
viontv ealled, even im Che binges St enema of it 
lixreputable quarter where ste tad Pxcept ter her language, which was 
wae eacneane ather the eurrent eoinoof the place in 
tie teanggtat have ears = entees ; whieh she ive i. that AnV Conselous ac- 


a" ; : isithonm of evil, there was nothing that 






























































































































































































































qu 
reenethy beenit with stevopenmge te 1 othe could be ealled positively bad in Black 
4 licacth Le lo eart, her gait as tol 1 en 
hiinyy inage, bers bac toe wi th thie shoe was bomest, her emoplover said, 
; ghithine youth seed want and she was certainly hard-working, but 
rig, ut suete tony mated eleftiant, bt }oaned apeart treet these qualities she seemed a 
exper ones resecre® atateotarateaon She tmiade ne triends, 
Not acharmiing portrait by atey meemtis, po gy tlittle, laughed less, and wen 
cried wet trie tee the lite Amd every ineh , ther dates in apathetic indiference 
her was goritmed with eold-dlust, fren teall that wenton around her, 
. attered oldd tliat) that was Mung of vy iads of the town never thought 
the tangled, unsightly tmiass of bain, t , tog Piaek Louew. Not that she 
Husvrnebelannge coleh Decverts, at Least three ‘ \ ‘ hing, sSeareely untidier 
om too big ter her, rewenling thretgeh than ber y thipanions, but there was 
ehrerachs glitnpses of steekings wihiel something abeut her that hept them at 
: nee been white, but whieh were . ated roacle therm feel that 
. te ssadole ach of the deepest \ , ase, she must be “let to 
j ! al 
j } tu + =i ! eel \ ‘1 aul shee would al 
\ thes mel Vita Chiat serertane waves shared byw any either tor love 
‘ its eNaste ti Vem t : 
la ; any different sbinpe \ viet ever ashed her to take 
ul dilapicat . uM ‘ e rested for a torment, 
| ’ ti the ‘ {va - ‘ ‘ ttle children hung 
mt range . she alwaves unt hert eocomftorted 
P enn } em Was _ 
~— hicspeeloss a State: ter reed “on her never ashe! ber 
. } | ‘ t ale acd 5 4 ‘ tit of finervy or te 
at , hie pepnest ~ met? v4 nts as te whether it 
. . ‘ ‘ ' ‘ ‘ Te ‘ it baster 
‘ { ‘ 
+e | i’ i \\ Thie’li grave ‘ i 
‘ R . she never quarrelled 
‘ nt ' She fever grossiped 
‘ ~ lpashea and gave svn 
‘ ‘ i ed throug hie 
P ‘ =} t el i ereiyv thieetint 4i 
; «wha s Lis ‘ WW f m Ulrertigehit aor t Lherpre 
ple ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ wit? {a Wish or an etotion of 
eves, darkening: the ov kind nt ne could mot but wor 
- ‘ vets ‘ t ' evel th tlie taratter of saw 
pe to the g s VErV ® . } t Kev had net really the best 
gees ftraotan thie igh ta 
greeted the w grevnie ‘ is at wil” « tiaaed IL Seonnne 
i ‘ i t ted prea t mvVster usiv lett out of her? 
, lads Vo beart--a mind--anything to 
. poptiis igre “ pon”? tlad she ever been 
: x eon {ands “ou i ‘ tis WW sheever grow old?” 
‘ ‘ i td ‘ ‘ “ - estions as these the ta 
— ‘ } biersaed sas ‘ : ste of St. Nicholas's 
‘ Were a ‘ ~ issu las he sata. thre 
“ aleie ‘ Wo octie SUltbilner 
‘ rt er ated attempted thre littieuls 
} ‘ ‘ + \ ‘ - pros e. lash f petting 
. ‘ = 24 “ | nN La ey 
s wos Work vas nging 
. yVacantly 
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It was the non-livingness of the girl 
thatso appalled him, and the more he 
saw of ber the more he realized it. 

Could she teel? Had she ever felt any- 
thing, mental or otherwise? Could that 
stolid tace ever change in expression? 
Surely no mask ever so completely con- 
cealed the masker’s features as those 
stony eyes of hers the soul within. But 
was there a soul within? He was trying 
his hardest to-night to draw her out, but 
it seemed as hopeless as ever. 

*Yours must be a hard lite in winter,’ 
he said, by way of saying something to 


, 


her. 

“Happens it is,” she rejoined curtly. 

“But in summer days like this it’s 
better.” And then teeling he was not 
progressing brilliantly, he added hastily, 
“Don't you enjoy the sunshine? Have 
you ever thought what'a clean thing sun- 
shine is, even in this black place?” 

He paused as if expecting an answer. 

“No.” 

“Haven't vou? 
in your work 

And then, atraid of 
delicate ground, he changed the subject, 


I should have thought 


touching on too 


observing: 
“That's a nice donkey ol 
your own, isn’t it?” 


* Yes,” 


yours, Itis 


“TP suppose you are quite fond ot him, 
now ?"’ 

“Well, I sheuld have thought you 
would be, as he belongs to you; shares 
all your work, and all that sort.” 

Fond of a beast! A vague sense ol 


surprise and contempt crossed the girl’s 
mind, but the face revealed nothing, so 
he tried again. 

“He's a very nice little tellow, too, isn’t 
he?" 

“He's not worse than the rest of them,” 
was the rejoineder. 

“Perhaps you do not care tor animals?” 
continued the young man politely. “You 
are fonder, no doubt, of people?” 

Hiow he did harp on the same string, 
this strange young parson. Whatdid he 
want sitting there and “jawing” about 
tondness and such rubbish? Louey felt 
she must finish him off, 

wi fond of nothing or no 
one,”’ she said sharply. 

“What! not your 
exclaimed. 

“Never had one 
tather either.” 

“But you miust 


asl 


hever Was 


9°) 


even mother?” he 


that I Knows on; nor 


have loved someone, 
sometime.” 
“Not I! 
doit?” 
Was there just a gleam of inquiry in 
the dulleves? A great rush of compas- 
sion tilled the young tellow’s heart, be lett 
ot making conversation, and began to 
speak of deeper things, trying to put into 
simple words what was to him the mean- 


or life 


Look here, parson, how d’ye 


the lovingand being loved 
Divine human 


itipy 


the 


love, the one deathless 
thing in a dying world. 
trod, Christ, Heaven —-what were they 


but meaningless phrases! Of whatcon- 
cern were they to her! 
“Tadlon’t drink, master,” she remarked, 
wthe young man paused, out of breath. 
Iie stared im 


raight 


amazement, as well he 


“Yo talk like the salvation tolk, when 


they wants to heep the men trom the 
public house. Thew be the same words, 
butve’ needn’ttalk sotome: Iwant none 

Praneis (liffterd stared again, still sick 


itheart. Was itenly to this the Sacred 
name had that a thing to scare men 
with’ 

‘Hut, Louey,* he said, pleadingly, 


‘you do Know something about God?” 

“I’ve heard on Him, but I never seen 
Phir.” 

“But you know that He made you?” 

*Twasn’t much to do!’ 

Again there was an awkward silence, 
and then the street being by this time 
nearly deserted, save tor a child or two 
crawling in the gutter, the 


began again. 


young man 


Phis time he told the marvelous “old, 
ld stery,” painting with such simple 
shillas he might, the great mivstery of 
Divine love, the stery of the cross and 
resurreetion— the love that loved us unto 
death. 
Not a quiver oft emotion, not a glance 
filterest even, passed over the gloomy 
at ppmosite 2} ‘'niv when he had 
shea, the g said sullenly 
Yes, Ty ard mavbe its 
‘ a . it 1 didn’ 
ant H lon't 
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quickly and went into the house, an.) ; 
curate too rose and went his way « 
discouraged. r 

“Is it nothing to you, all ye who 
by?” A drunken man reeled acro<. 
path as he went,a little child pick. 
a heavy stone and flung it at anot 
crowd was gathered at the end o/ 
street where two women 
in a fight. 

Hie had seen it all before fitty ; 


aily 


were ene ex] 


but to-night it struck him with « fresh 
pain and horror. It was nothing to th»), 
this brawling, halt-savage crew w4< : 
any wonder it was nothing to her— thji< 


girl who had never caught a glinipse oy 
anything beyond! 

There were decent’ people bere and 
there among them, he knew, her and 
there instances of courage, and patience, 
and devotion that struck the dark ne«< 
like shatts of sunlight, redeeming and 
puritying the wilderness of these close 
courts and alleys; but to-night it was the 
blackest side of things that pressed upon 
him. 

Born and bred in it, 
taught, after all, was it any wonder that 
to this girl all the mystery ot Leing. al! 
(iod’s work in her creation, presery at 


homeless, 


on 
and redemption, should seem: but as an 
idle tale that didn’t “amount to much to 
her?”’ 


And then, as he could do nothing els 
tor her, had been able to do nothing, he 
said a prayer tor her as he went his way 
than 
Master’s business, and more than ever 
humbled and burdened with a sense of 
his own inefliciency. 

So that it he had done nothing tor her, 
she had done something for him, and his 
prayer returned with blessing into his 
bosom. 

But was it nothing? 

Nothing that he or she knew; yet it 
was the first time that anyone that she 
could remember had ever shown a per- 
sonal interest in her. 

Sunday schools, clergy-folk, mission 
teachers, she had given them a wide 
berth even as achild. But this man had 
begun with herselt, not her soul, and she 
had a vague that he had spoken 
just as courteously as he would to any ot 
the fine ladies who went to hear him of a 
Sunday. 

She tound herself thinking of bim as 
she trudged along by her cart next dav; 
it the vague, shadowy images flitting 
disconnectedly through her brain can be 
called thought. What a lot of nonsense 
he had talked, to be sure, and yet he 
seemed to think it had do 
with her as him! 

A tine sight she would be in the heay 
enly streets with her black tace and 
grimy clothes, fit to seare the angels, i! 
there were any! “Twas well 
the likes of him, with his white hands 
and tine manners and 
how would he like it it he had to sit next 
to her in the singing rows that the Army 
man talked of! Anda very grim > e 


more ever eager to be about his 


sense 


as much to 


rh for 
grth deel 


ene 


SOM Voice, but 


passed across her tace at the utter toy 
ot it. 
Yet there was a sense of pain, a di! 


ing rebellion at the 
mirth, that was 


Ineoengruity, 


her in itself a 
sign. 
The tirst 


might grow 


faint quiver of a [i i 
and strengthen, or ¢ 
again, leaving the deadness nm 

plete than betore. But it was ! 

Another time she found herse 
ing in the same contused way o' 
he had said of the 
and the beauty of love. Ts 
to work, to live out 
months and years, and then to 
be buried out of sight, and th 
thing over and done with. 

What was there so very fine in a 
and as tor love, who had ever 
and what was there that was wor 
ing? 

The man was clean daft, tor 
talked of being tond of the donk) 
obstinate,  ill-mannered, = slip 
senseless beast of a donkey! it wa- 
tain he must be halt-witted to 1 
such a thing. 

Yet more by an instinct, as 
than by any conscious process : 
she began about this time to selten > 
what towards the oflending Pete: 
her heavy stick 
she made up tor it 
ot torcible language, hard w« 


nobleness J 
.eal, t 


so thany 


less trequent!s 
by a doublea 


sagacious animal joyfully ret 
himselt, break no bones! 
the 


vet there was ttie t show 


Surely leaven Was 


i = a. 

















neighbors saw no alteration in 
Loney —she was just as black, as 
manner, and surly of speech 
lhe curate himselt, as he came 
her from time to time and had his 
ne-sided talk, could not see that 
.. making the least headway, and 
.s returned toiled and battled and 
tL himselfter his own impotence, 
‘“ . strange, anomalous, stunted life 
- i to appeal to him unconsciously 
vreat ery tor help—help he knew 
\ to give, 

girl herself knew nothing ot 
should she know that 
tyue unrest, these dim floating 
its, this odd pain that would come 
her heart when the day was un- 
\ bright or unusually wretched, 
~<trange sense ot dissatistaction—how 
guess that the Spirit was 
ou with her spirit—that underneath 
iixes a Soul was struggling to be 
ht its way through the closed- 
with disuse and 

i with the dust and soil of life! 
the donkey, could have 
noething:; Peter and a miserable 
ippled child about the mine, “not 
oe’ so people said, with whom 
this time Louey began to share 


t hype 
i it 


wnge: how 


' she 


‘ 


, 
‘= 

re? love i 
Lerities ete cue 


v Peter, 


iday meal, and otherwise in her 

wav to betriend, 
isa sultry August afternoon, and 
is she tramped along by the 
irt telt unusually dull and heavy 
use her own expression, “in the 
isa new thing to her to bein either 
vi spirits, and it made her teel 


\s she neared the busy High 
ot, ber eves were mechanically at- 
! byw a litthe child of tour or five 


trying to cross the crowded 
uvhtare, 
~he Knew it well by sight, tor it be- 
rd tooneof the tew decent couples 
street. It had evidently strayed 
oo home,and was getting tright- 
ind bewildered in the strange 
ndings. It went torward a few 
ps, and then hesitated and drew 
‘How it do dawdle!’ thought the girl, 
tnarked it trom the distance; ‘it 
of them plaguey steam-cars come 
ny it would be a near thing it it got 


\~ Tt? 


+ theught erossed her mind she 
vd the shrill sharp whistle, and then 
the great iron monster come 
vy down the incline, 

hild had got into the middle of 
mad, and there it stopped paralyzed 
inight. The conductor evidently 
1 ret for the machine came 
roping on at full speed. “Run, run!” 

coed a Woman trom an upper win- 

butthe little thing was too terrified 


eo saw 


see if, 


loved it! She had 
children lately, and Louey had 
say that she should have gone 
it tor this litthe one! A good 
tight eatch it up in time, but at 
risk! 
salightning tlash the thought 
tthrough herbrain. “Just as well 
('* she eried half aloud, and then 


she 
prang forward. 


tether 


nent more and it would have 
o late tor both: even as it was, as 
ne strong hand she flung the child 


rails and leapt aside herself, 


yot entangled in the heavy 
was thrown violently 
tragged along the ground tor 


e betore the engine could be 


real 


umd she 


just one moment of swilt 
iceny,and then a great cloud otf 
Usclousness swept over and covered 
ishe Knew no more, 
~owlN, pauintally, uneertainly, now 
hy as it were on the waves of con- 


“hess, now struggling against the 
billows, the soul of Lou- 
lought its way back inte the 
teniv, and looked out 
etora litthe space upon this wicked 


elming 


once 


hie herseif she 
clean, White bed in a strange 
“Wo room, and with awtul 


ssness in all her strong young 


catne to was 


kina 
an sense 


erything around her was very 
} ' 


i still and clean. 
ventie, triendiv-looking woman ina 


ss capand apron was smoothing 


Ws,and a group of gentlemen 


tanding at the teot of the bed. 
new that she wasin the hos- 
the quick instinct of ihe 
i nt se grave faces her 
no for her 
pe 
; the passage through the 
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silent valley, and secure tor herin her 
hour of need the tender care that would 
not be the less sympathetic that it wa 
business-like and practical. 

This and no more could they do tor 
her, and as she looked at them with 
Startling eyes, she understood it, and 
turned her face wearily away. Well, 
atter all, what did it matter? Who would 
care?—and therein came the sting ot 
death. 

Suddenly she roused a little; the doc- 
tors were speaking to her. “But she 
saved the child,” they said; “it was a 
brave thing, bravely done; she has not 
lived her lite in vain.” 

One of them was feeling her pulse with 
skiltul fingers; the girl looked up at him 
wonderingly. Were they speaking of 
her? and was it only pity that shone 
in those kind eyes? was it not—could it 
be—admiration, nay even reverence, and 
for such a one as she? 


“It was bravely done; she has not 
lived her lite in vain.” Was it the 
doctors who spoke, or was it a voice 


coming te her trom that unknown world 
which was drawing so very near. And 
then darkness crept upon her once more, 
and when she came to again she was 
alone with Nurse Alice in the ward. 

For torty-eight hours she lingered, sut- 
fering apparently little, and wandering 
at times, yet lapped in a delicious calm 
and contentment, so that the nurse 
hardly knew whether to be most sad or 
glad to hear her say these were the hap- 
piest hours ot her life. 

Dying alone in a hospital bed with not 
a triend at hand to comfort or to grieve; 
if this was the best, what could all the 
rest have been? 

They had placed her in a tiny ward 
that happened to be empty, and where 
she could be alone, tor they knew it was 
hopeless from the first, and no one even 
expected she would live so long. The 
stillness, the cleanness ot her white bed, 
nay,the very change that had come upon 
herself, were tull ot wondering retresh- 
ment to her. 

“T never thought it would come off like 
that,’ she said to the nurse as she was 
bathing her face and hands. “It seems 
to goall through me. Vl hardly know 
myself; you’ve made me over again.” 

She did not talk much, but her grate- 
tul eyes said so much for her, that her 
nurse used as she was to such scenes, 
otten turned away with a sense ot sharp 
pain at heart—so thankful, and torso 
little; what could her life have been ? 

“Will it hurt much—this dying ?” she 
asked once, and when she was told that 
the doctors thought that she would pass 
away in her sleep, she asked no more, 

She came ot a class that does not deal 
in nerves and tremors, If it was pain- 
tul, well, it had to be borne, but just to 


sleep was pleasant, and she was so 
tired. 
Without regret or longing, she was 


slipping out of the world. The old past 
troubled her not; neither its tailures nor 
its incompleteness rose up to wex her. 
The unknown tuture caused her no spec- 
ulation. 

she had no theological doubts to solve 
It was Simply thata 
power mightier than herself was draw- 


or fears to dispel. 


ing her hence, and she was quite willing 
to go. 

She could putit inte words, 
but she had a dim sense of gladness that 
she would not go quite empty-handed 


not have 


she had net lived her lite quite in vain; 
she bad that one act of 
earry with her, and to offer as the fruit 
ot the day’s work—her one realized op- 


portunity to lay at the feet of the Divine 


self-sacrifice to 


Love. For the rest there was nothing to 
regret, nothing to leave. 

She was poling away it all, the 
narrow, sordid, toilsome past, Knowing 
neither the why nor the whither, nor in 
what manner of piace the journey would 
end, but content like a child to trust the 
unseen hand that was drawing her hence 
with such irresistible torce. 

A broken, troubled, joyiess lite, that 
had known nothing of earth’s noblest 
and best. A helpless, halt-awakened, 
nay, it you will, rudimentary seul, yet 
capable of who shall say what infinite 
growth and perfection 


from 


possibilities oft 


in the land where all things are made 
new. 

She was very near her end when 
Francis Clifford, having heard of the 
accident, came to see her. It was with 


almost a sense of awe that he approached 


her. 

This was the girl that he had striven & 
teach, praye 1 to Aimmost despaire ¢ 
4 | spe acl _ . 

They had 4 4 ® 
hair, and she looked s ea and pea 


tul lying among the snowy linen with 
that white clean tace which 
strange as everything else, and he felt as 
it he hardly knew her again. It was a 
rough tace still, but pain had blenched 
from it its coarseness, and Death 
already placing on brow and lip his seal 
of mysterious nobility. 

She smiled as her eyes tell upon him 
he had never seen her smile betore —-but 
she gave him no other greeting, and 
showed no special emotion; such things 
were hardly in her line. 

She said a tew words trom time to time. 
and seemed vaguely pleased when he 
knelt by her bed to pray. 
asked him to tind a home for Peter, add 
ing, “IT haven't been not to say hind te 
the beast myself, but somehow it burts 
me to think others will be hard on him,” 
and when he promised that he would, 
she seemed to rest, and dropped the sub. 


was as 


wae 


(nee she 


ject. 


He kept his word to her, tor Peter was 
transported to country meadows, where 
he grew sleek and fatand young again, 
and quite torgot his earlier troubles. In- 
deed, sometimes as the children play 
with him, he can hardly beliewe that he 
once dragged along that wearisome load 
ot coal, and knew what it was to hunger 
for carrots and thistles, instead of crop- 
ping away in the peacetul fields, and 
literally as well as metaphorically “liv 
ing in clover.” 

Another time she said: 

“You've been good to me; Loever mind 
anyone that was till I came here.’ 

And again, spreading out her hand on 
the counterpane, she said : 

“They've gotten the 
yo’ see; perhaps they'll not mind me se 
much now-—up there.” 

Hle could not know, he would never 
know till the books are set and the seals 
opened, all he had done tor her, and how 
but tor him, her story might have had 
some black and disastrous ending. 

She did not realise it herself, and could 
not have told him so if she had; but that 
his words had something tor her, 
he was given the comfort of hnowing-—a 
comfort which would return to hitn when 
all the day’s work 
ashe rose to go, she turned her wisttual 
eyes, in which the light was failing tast, 
towards him as she said : 

“IT think I can understand now how He 
came todo it. I think IT might have 
learned to love Himif Ud Known Flim 
better—-perhaps He'll let om 
know Ilim- there re 

She never spoke again. Atter that she 
closed her eyes and seemed to tall inte a 
deep sleep; and when the sunset was pal- 
ing in the west, and the balmy sumer 
night was drawing Alice, 
watching, saw the shadow tall across that 
peacetul face, and knew that the girl's 
soul had arisen and gone terth 


the stars. 
——__— « —<»— - - 


His Sins on Elis Own Heap. When a 
Jewish boy reaches his thirteent: birth 


coal grime out, 


seemed in Vain — ter 


ote te 


on, Nurse 


beeveornd 


spurt 
tageh 
7 


day, itis customary tor him together 
the that 
hisentry into manhood. This is as 
but interesting the Satets 
day nearest the anniversary of bis | 

the lad is publicly called pom tey rears 
in the synagogue to ascend the reading 
desk intone 
law one of the current 


religious ceremony beteok ems 
reageee 
fon 


one, ath 


and from: the serelleot the 
Ween iy peoort ? 
that are ordinarily read bey the tiniest 
and to adults only. 


by this act he has becors 


a‘“‘Son of the Obligation or (ormeeand 
On his tunetulness and correct 

of the quaint old Dlelprew tracters 
there will depend a prod clea {2 


ture reputation for his peneral reliy . 
knowledge. 

At the same tite 
his appreciation of 
forward all 


the lad ack mow lewpe 
the facet that 


sims and sa l 


theectic 


} 
mis : 


his 


will be upon his own shoulders. 
The relieved parent invariatly utte ‘ 
prayer in which he gratetully disturder 


himself of the moral obligation 
This completes the religious ceremony, 


but the occasion is, ot course, tiacde Ube 
pretext for the inmevitateie oon 

which the Jew associates every red cell 
day. 

At the bar-mitzvah breakfast, or 
all the relatives and triends are a-s-« 
bled, it is the ctustom tor the 
day to deliver hitisel! a ‘ 


Spree hol 


5 


The subsequent festivities will oten be 
kheptup tor two or three days in the case 
of wealthy parents, and the presents will 
usally last the lucky lad till 
thethal, which is the next occasion to 
which every Jewish lad is taught to look 
torward as a religious duty. 

iooceiiataliieliendiatiiaitacinats 

Wikre ro Rest, 
that hundreds in all the large cities of 
the world find considerable difficulty in 
answering when, as is far too often the 


hiss be- 


This is a question 


ease, they are not provided with the 
wherewihal to pay even the smallest 
sums charged for a night's lodging 


Many of them rest in summer on public 
seats in the parks or elsewhere, and at 
other tines rest under arches, in lofts, o1 
wherever they can find shelter to rest 
them from wind or weather. 

The oddest place, perhaps, ever chosen 
by one ot that class was that selected not 
long ago by a man in 
the town 


Lancashire, who 


used clock as his sleeping 
place. 
Shortly 


Saturday 


halt eleven 


night a 


after past one 
policeman was sur- 
prised to hear the town clock in. the 
Market Place strike twelve, and a tew 
minutes Jater one o'clock, 

the clock to investigate, he 


tound the tower door open, and looking 


feoing te 


up, observed the man apparently asleep 
among the works. It proved a costly 
resting-place, as the man was sent to jail 
for a month. 

Phese odd resting places, however, are 
netalways chosen by reason of poverty 
and grim necessity, for a Frenchman, 
theugh enjoying an income of 6,000 tranes 
a year, tinds sleeping out in the Paris 
streets the most agreeable way of living. 
When arrested, he stated that he had not 
slept under a root tor ten years, and that 
he hept his spare clothing ina handbag 
deposited in one of the railway cloak- 
reverns, 

His days were spentin walking about 
the streets and reading atthe national 
litrary, and his nights on a beneh ina 
park or under a bridge. As there 
nething against Was re. 


Wars 
else hits he 
lensed, 

\ case is reported trom New York ot 
atnan Whoean only sleep while standing, 
and suflers pain by lying down. 
the Spanish barons could only sleep in 
the cabin of a steamer or in a railway 
earriage in full motion, and for years 
never ceased traveling by night in order 
te slumber, 

i - © —a—— 

Pith GUANGS 
mioiliar customs whose 
antiquity, the orange 
wedding is accounted 
Among stories: is 
the following pretty legend trom: the onee 


IitossomM. 


Like 
origin is 


all ta 
lost in 
wearing ot oles. 
somms at a for in 


Various Ways. other 
reat per yple 
An African 


with «a 


Spain: 
hing presented a Spanish 
Wingy tnagnificent 


orange tree, 


Whose creamy, Waxy blossoms and won 


dertul tragrance exeited the admiration 
etthe whole court. 

Many begyed in vain fora braneh of 
the plant, but a foreign Ambassador was 


tortuented by the desire to introduce so 


preata curposity to his native land 

Hie usedbevery possible means, fair or 
t te accomplish hiss purpose, but all 

setlorts coming lo naught, he pave up 

lespeair. 

The tair dauphterot the court pardener 
sasloverdd bY a votunyartisan, but mike 
this jest Strick the tatmasiy con fevrend 
! esearvVoinabride, One day, chanemy 
t eak oll a spray of orange tLlosseon 
the gardener thouphtlessly gave it to his 
beatigehites 

~eoing the eoveted prize in the pg 
biair the ly Ambassador offered ter a 
suit ostullierent for the desired dowry, 
provided she vive hing the braneh and 


“avi thaiteyy mtoootat at. 


Ider tmarriage wa oon celebrated 
atedom ter Way to the altar ! ateliaa 
teseetaateratices eof thie prirees aot ia hier 
happiness hye ‘ ety broke 1! «wt 
‘ t thie i tre t alert hier 
i 
W tie tiie | re pardene t 
doin rise ener of ft Liatigelit 
‘ bier thie eprericd chev rieot state 
i i hit Kt S thie 4 le 
anil eve ~ * tha sliding 
i’ i ave oe ' 
. ‘ { niment ft : 


MISSED. 


BY J.¢ 


i > Al 


Once, at Least. 
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MONGSTD the saloon passengers of 
\ the lilimant, ere she was a fortnight 
[ out, little Miss Agnew had become 
quite a pet. 

“Nhe was such a dear—so natural, to 
really chic!'’ sald the ladies; whilst the 
men enjoyed to the full ber utter, or as- 
sumed lack of conventionality. 

Nhe was a bright, genial girl of about 
eighteen, handsome enough after a robust 
dairymaid fashion, with full red lips, 
white teeth, and black eyes, under ashock 
of curly bair, that shrank from no man's 
gaze. 

Miss Agnew bad come on board at the 
very last moment, with an uncle and an 
aunt to see ber off; alsoa note from the 
owners of the ship commending her to 
the captain's care. 

Popularly it was known thal she was 
arich squatter’s daughter returning home 
after a long visit to ber uncle’sin thecity. 
Her sole occupation of one of the best 
berthe in the sbip, as well asthe posses- 
sion of plenty of spare casb, gave some 
reason to the rumor of ber father’s great 
wealth, 

It was also rumored that she had been 
expelled from more than one fasbionable 
school. But nobody sxemed to think 
the worse of ber for that. 

This trip the lilimani happened to have 
a rather aristocratic passenger list for 
Australia. Besides poor young Badegge, 
who was no one’senemy but bis own, 
there were an incoming governor and 
his countess; another couple of stray 
peers and péeeresses; a rich baronet and 
his wife; several gentlemen, middie aged 
and elderly, making the round voyage 
for their health—that ta, for the sake of 
along and uninterrupted seas on of steady 
drinking. 

And with these, at times, nothing loth, 
“Dolly,’’ as she was called, would smoke 
acigaretie and tose off a glass of cham- 
pagne; looked upon with a lenient eye 
by her femaie friends, not only on the 
plea of her being an Australian ‘tom- 
boy,”’ but for the seke of the little scan- 
dalous tlt bite she was able to retail! to 
them afterwards ino the privacy of their 
cabins, 

At Naples, amongst others, there came 
on board for the second saloon a young 
Frenchman, apparently pretty ill with 
asthma; 80 much 80, Indeed, that he 
seemed able todo nothipg else but lie in 
his deck chair all day long covered with 
rugs. 

Quite a curiosity, too, was the deck- 
chair, massive but light, folding up into 
a compact Compass, curiously carved, 
and made of neither cane nor canvas, but 
of stout olive wood, with big bulging 
arins and a thick curved back. 

Monsieur Deschamps seemed to set 
creat store by it, for, always when the 
day was over and he walked feebly to his 
berth, the quartermaster carefully folded 


up the chair and carried it to ite owner's 
cabir 
At 5 ¢ aughed aDkS 
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Curiously enough smongst all the pas- 
sengers there was one with a suffi- 
cient knowledge of French tw interpret 
betwee ithe ship's 


the eick passenger Br 


doc'or or steward« 


This was 


aywvawat for 


“peak a word of 


Vensleur Des 


chamype was 


any janguage but hisown This matter 
present y coming to [olly’s esra, she 
volunteered to “Lave es go. 

“I was,” ehe said, “a couple of years at 
school at Rouen, and if 1 can't patter 
their lings, l reckon ! tue for the 
leatheriest medal that there is on board 


this canoe.’ 

So, tripping ecross the ige that sep- 
arated the two classes, Dolly went up to 
the invalid and began —much to every- 
body's adiniration iiecourse with 
eloquent volutility and perfectly patu- 
ral gesture. 


Listening @ minu'e, the Frenchman, 
appearing to recognise the real thing at 
last, sat up and waved his bands and 
shrugged bis shoulders, and smiled with 
a deiight and grat teat teautiful to 
witness 

And after this, nearly every day, Dolly 
went along and cheered the poor fellow 
up, interpreting bis sytmpiome to the 
doctor and hia any wants tothe 
stewarids« 

In moat ocean ers there ix posted up 
somewhere anetice adlvis x pas*fengers 
to dep sit their valuables with the purser 
for safety ad « ace, a euRil per- 
centage being argues 

Ma y peep ? ‘ trie: others 
are t lazy tog anv troutie, others 
too careless, So toatl, very fen, until 
BOMmELLINE + wis x the 1 nis @ 
dead letter. 

]t was *& on the ‘ La But, one 
morning Dolly, returt g trom her usual 
visitto her bkrench friend, found the ga- 
loon the scene of the most confusion— 
ladies running & 46 with empty jowel 
cases, s#lewards prote- K. purser tureat- 
ening, and the « eardess in bys- 
terica, 

The Countess of Trebt.zond had sta 
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appeared that nearly everyihing worth 
having was gone 

There werea lot of paste and Palais 
Royal tmitations—beauti! y done- but 
alleuch had been re} ei with the nice 
appreciation cf an expert, or at least an 
intimate 

And, to Comp ‘cate atiers, nothing 
was forced—every : Intect and the 
keys in their owners p cketa Theex 
cliement and “wae intense 
The captain aione &k am: and when 
the mwaie re.alives tims talked 
about #8UuIng ¥, he suave y 
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Bat who was tt 

Public opini j . ne of 
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to ransack (he “sg ; e, as their 
quarters were ca..6ca 

Nothing was f : 

Then ‘sear aw was proclaimed 
throughout the slip, mech to the indig 
nation of the secondandthiriciasses, It 
took considerat.e né overhaul! the 
effects of nearly four hendred pecple. 


Nor was it a pleasant mat 
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ter 


as the pur- 


ser, the chie!l steward aod (heirassistants 


discovered. 


Note traceofthe los j+meiryg was to 
be found 

The captain grew anxious. He had 
been quilé sure that (he things would be 
found. Although he was not liable, the 
ship's reputation would be ruined so far 
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seemed, thinking about the reward now 
offered by the victimes and the executive 
of the Illimanl. 

The captain and crew willingly con- 
tributed $250; Dolly Agnew gave *) to 
the fund, and her friend, Monsieur Des- 
champs, when made aware of what was 
going on, insisted on putting down bis 
name for $25 Bat nothing was accom- 
plished. 

At Colombo—reached sfter a record 
run—there was indignation when it was 
found thatthe captain bad stopped all 
shore going, and aiso barred the usual 
crowd of dealers, jugelers, etc, from 
coming near the ship. 

Only one passenger came on board at 
Colombo—an old, gray hsired, gray- 
bearded man, wbo walked with as oop, 
and peered dimly at people through 
tinted spectacles. 

He was said to be a tea planter, an oid 
friend of the captain, going to Australia 
on business. Speaking little bimself, 
Mr. Johnson was, nevertheless, a perfect 
godsend to the ship at large, ana into bis 
@ars was dinned by the passengers again 
and again the story of their io#ses and 
wrongs. 

“Well,” asked the skipper a few days 
later as Mr. Jobnson strolled isto the 
former's state room, “any news?’ 

‘‘No!t much,” was the reply; ‘“‘on-y that 
you’ve got at least one artist on board— 
one of the most skiifal ‘kemen in 
London—which ts saying a good deai.”’ 


cre 


“Which is he?’ asked the captain. 
‘some fellow in the stecrage ! hsve no 
doubt.”’ 


“Not much,” replied the other, iaugh- 
ing. “The only wonder is that he is oct 
in the saloon, here. It's the feliow in the 
secoLd who gammones sick, and sits in 
the big chair all day.”’ 

‘‘Ha, bad” laughed the captaixc: ‘you're 
outofitthis time, old Tne 
chap’s a Frenchman—can’t speak a word 
of anything else!” 

‘Ie that 80?’ replied the other, caimly. 
‘Well, in any case, he’s the man who 
can tell you where the stolen stuff can be 
found,”’ 

“Nonsense!” said the captain ‘ He’a 
never been for’ard the whole passage 
Why, if it badn’t bsen for Mies Agnew 
talking to him he'd have had to stay 
dumb altogether.”’ 

“Fine-looking, fresh complexioned, 
rather Jewessy, curley-beaded giri—lots 
of side and sauce— No. 27, port side.”’ 

“Right,” replied the skipper. “Aus- 
tralian native. Sces in my charge. 
Knows her way about, though, too well 
to want any looking after.”’ 

“H’m!” grunted his companion, light- 
ing a fresh cigar. ‘‘You toid me, | think, 
that you bad sea rched the ship?’ 

‘Every corner and every sou! aboard,” 
replied the captain. 

“Tchk, tchk!’’ said the other between 
tongue and teeth. “Whata pity! Tony 
Jenkins is a genius, however. A com- 
moner would bave ciucked the things 
overboard. Not Tony; be’s too much of 
an artist to stand any waste of tbat sort. 
Yes, I should say there was a chance. 
Wien you first broached tne matter | 
thought it was only a bil of amateur eris- 
tocratic kleptomania. 

“It now seems to be thorough business: 
business sweet and hot; a well consid- 
ered, long thought out, cleverly put up 
job. Thank your stars, my b ¥, that J 
bappened to be where l was, or you'd 
have lost your billet to a certainty 

“Well, Watson—yes, ef course, Jonn- 
son,”’ said the captain, changing c>lor as 
he thought of the fix he was in, and saw 
no way out of it, ‘there's the reward, 
you know. Aad——" 

“Don't want a penny,” repiicd the de 
tective. ‘“Tuis is purely a littie private 
aflair botween ourselves. [I'm on ¢ ffi ‘lal 
business, and shouldn’t have Ineddied, 
but for old acquaintance sake. Yor did 
meéa good turn once. I il returnit now, 
if I can.”’ 

Next morning Mr. Johnson inanaged, 
casually, to have a talk with Doliy, who 
came up to where he sat in the sun, iook- 
ing very old and feeble, to ask his: pinion 
on the quality of the saloon tea, wt ich, 
she averred, “wan't fit for 
drink.”’ 

Later, she confided t 


Inac. poor 


Pigs to 


her friends that 


he wasn’tabad old josser, and that «he 
rather thought he’d been a Kay *ort of . 
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ever, | may as well havea try. I'll bet 
the stoff'’s neither there nor on their 
perecnus. If not, where then ?”’ 

Aod, “Mr. Jobnson,” generally sup 
posed to be the cleverest and keenest of 
all Scotiand Yard, puckered bis brow 
over the problem. 

Daring dinner he managed to slip into 
Dolly’s berth and, with Practiced hands, 
ransack her belongings. Bat he found 
nothing at all incriminating in the single 
cabin trunk, unless a bottle of hair de. 
pilatory and another of dye could be 
deemed so, The clothing was all of good 
make and quality, and as the introder 
noted the carefully worked initials, “D, 
A.” on everything, he shook his head 
doubtlally. 

Under the circumstances, a mistake 
was a very serious matter. And the Illi- 
‘nani was radidly nearing the Australian 
coast. If he was to make a coup be had 
no time to lose, 

Monsieur Deschamps occupied a deck- 
chair aft; and whilst its occupant was at 
!ancb io the second saloon on the follow- 
ing day, Mr. Johnson made as free with 
bis baggage as he had done with Dolly’s 
And witb a little more success, 

In the pockets of a pair of old trousers 
he found a tiny key with only one ward, 
as bight of which bis eyes glistened. 

“Ab!” he exclaimed, as he stepped out 
on the empty deck; “‘the rest of them 
are overboard. I suppose. Overlooked 
this one, evidently. Didn’t think Tony 
was £0 careless, But what's he done with 
the stuff? Sent it after the keys? No, I 
can’t believethat, after going to such 
trouble.”’ 

One morning, listlessly observing the 
little processicn emerging from tbe in- 
valid Frenchman's cabin as usual—first, 
Monsieur Deschamps, walking slowly 
and holding on tight to things in his patb; 
then the quartermaster, laden with chair 
and rugs, mounting up the second prom- 
enade deck—an idea flashed across the 
detective’s brain, and that night he man- 
aged to havea chat with the quarter- 
master. 

‘*Yessir,’’ said the latter, in answer to 
aquestion. ‘Poor chap, ’e thinks gs jot 
’o that cheer. I’ve got to put it in’is 
berth every nightto keerful as if it were 
med o’ glazs, You see, it ain’t no com- 
mon cheer, that one,”’ 

**Well, I’m ready,’ said Johnson to the 
captain shortly after this. ‘You've been 
very good, and haven’t bothered me 
much. Now I want your help. 

“You must get the doctor to send to 
Frenchman to come to the dispensary on 
some pretence or other. Then Miss Ag- 
new must be called to interpret. Pres- 
ently we two will drop in; and then, 
well, if I'm right, you’ll see some fun. 
If I'm not, there'll be wigs on the green. 
Bat I can’t put it off any longer, although 
not as sure as I’d liketo be, Once we 
get to Albany, the fat’s in the fire; for! 
cannot wait to shadow people; nor can 
you very well prevent the Australian 
passengers from landing.” 

As the captain and Mr. Jobnaon strolled 
iuto the dispensary that evening, Mon- 
sieur Deschamps was speaking. 

‘He says,” translated Dolly, ‘that 
eincs hetook the last medicine he feels 
much better,’’ 

‘Hello, Tony, old man!” suduenly ex- 
claimed the detective, who had been 
standing in one corner of the rather dim 


room. ‘I’m sorry to hear of your—your 
bsing so ill. How do you like the sea 
voysge?’ 


“Jim Watson!’ shouted the sham 
Frenchman, as be started from the clean 
shaved, hawk eyed, massive jawed wan 
before him to the gray wig, beard and 
®pectacies on the deck. 

“And bow’s my little friend, the Kid?’ 
continued Watson, stepping to the door, 
and noting, with a breath of relief, the 
color fade out of Dolly’s cheeks, and the 
familiar, hunted look he knew s0 wei! 
steal over both their faces, 

“No, you don’t!’ he continued, su’- 
denly whipping out a revolver and pre 
senting itat Tony, whose hand was 4)!- 
etly stealing round to bis hip pocket. 

The other laughed carelessly, and ta:- 
ing a cigar out of his case, lit it; whi--t 
Watson, turning to the astonished skipper 
and doctor, said: - 

“Allow me, gentlemen, to presentt 
you Mr. Aathony Green, alias Jenkix 
alias Daschamps, and a doz3n others; a0° 
‘aescer William Dawson, better known 
as Tne Kid, The Dinah, Young Dat 


—the former gentieman the leading 
artist of his profession; the latter, the Der 
émaie impersonator of the day NO 
Tony, where’s the swag ?”’ 


‘Carse you, Watson!” replied the eide 
of the pair calmly, but with an ugly look 








beagles 


bis sbifty gray eyes. ‘Mind it, if you 
an' I won't help you.” 

-. Same here!” exclaimed the supposed 

iy, with a laugh. “And if apy of 

e cold cate in the saloon makes row, 

-y, I'L tell some fanny little stories 
picked up amongst’em that will 
_ake’em glad to leave Australis by the 

ext boat.”’ 

(,00d boy,” said Tony, approvingly. 

Kept eyes and ears open, eb?” 

“You bet!” replied the lad, defiantly 
«! rg back, crossing bis legs, and poff- 
ing away et a cigarette; regarded by the 
poor captain witb a fascinated stare of as- 
tonishment, 

“Well, Jenkins, come now—the swag !"’ 
ex iaimed Watson, impatiently. 

“Find it!’ replied the other. 

“Allright,” said Watson, pisying bis 
loubtful tromp. “Captain, will you 
kindly bave Monsieur Deschampe’ chair 
trougbtin here?” 

The deace!"” shouted Jenkins. “‘Never 
xind troubling. How did you find it 

it? Allright; I pass. Watson, you’ve 

iled one of the best things of the cen- 
tury! Well, I suppose we can go pow. 
| don’t fancy anybody will bother either 
from what the Kid’s told me off 
andon.” And he chuckled, 

“| suppose,” be went on, “that we may 
as well keepup tbe fiction till we get to 
A\ibany, eb, Watson? But think of sil 
my time and trouble and ingenuity that’s 
wasted! Think of that lovely chair and 
its secret biding places. Hang it! I 

iid ery over it, Watson !’’ 

Or shoot me,” replied the latter, as he 
replaced his disguise. 

‘Well, yee, atthe moment,’”’ admitted 
the other. “Bat it’s all over now. I 
never bother about spilt milk. You 
know that, Watson. All the sparkles 
shall be back before eight bells to night. 
Doctor, I fee] so much better that I don’t 
think I’ll require any more medicine. 
Miss Agnew, I know I can trust you to 
snooth matters over with our aristocratic 
friends. Have you finished with us now, 
W atsor. 7” 

‘ Provisionally,” replied the detective. 
i don’t suppose the captain here wants 
more fuss made over the matter than can 
be helped. And the doctor will keep 
silent for the sbip’s sake. I am of Miss 
4 gnew’s opinion, that the ladies for’ard 
will be only too pleased to get their jew- 
eiry again. 

‘Of course, if we bad long to wait, it 
would be different. Bat we shall be at 
Albany tomorrow; and thst young 
*cainp’s presence amongst them won’t 
tuatter much for one night more.” 

“Look here, Watson,” pat in the Kid, 
‘if you’re not civil 1’ll tell tales before I 
go yet.” 

‘ Bat,” stammered the captain, speak- 
ing for the first time, “I say, Watson, 
where’s our guarantee? Of course, you 
‘nay trust Mr.—um—Jenkins—er—Green 

(here, and—this er—young man or girl, 
cr whatever itis, and take their words, 
Hut I'd like something——”’ 

“That's all right,” interrupted Watson 

eerfally. “1 know my mark. I’dtrust 
lony up to any sum, once he’s given bis 
word. Believe me, it will be ail serene, 
And neither of them will blab. They’ve 
(een fairly beaten for once.”’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. Watson, for your 
£008 opinion of me,” said Tony, pausing 
a\ the door and bowing politely. “You 
wiil see, I hope, that it is deserved. Good- 

y6.”’ 

And sure enough, sometime and some- 
Low, before next morning, each of the 
‘espoiled ones found her property re- 
‘urned intact, Explanations, of course, 
were demanded; bat all at once the thirst 
‘or them dropped; and “Dolly” lIsughed 
‘mockingly atthe glences of fear and ab- 
“orrence darted at her by whilom friends 
and con fidantes, 

On all sides it was agreed ‘that for the 
“ake of the ship and the captain,” the 
silair should be hushed up. It was diffi- 

it, but Watson, with the aid of a stow- 
sway, WhO was working bis passage as 
‘ssistant fourteenth steward, and for a 

= iération acted as a scapegrace, man- 
4z60 it, 

“Keep the chair, Watson,” said Mon- 
~'eur Deschamps, as be went over the side 
*‘ Albany. “It will remind you of the 

retliest bit of work you ever did.” 

EEE Se 


The Red Shoes. 
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gO any summer’s afternoon into 
Jepartment at the Louvre, 

Paris, you will see there, piled up 
fascinating confasion on the counter, 
* ‘arge variety of red Turkish slippers. 


— 


» shoe 
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They are made of fine leather, and con’ 
sist only of a toe, a sole, and a very high 
wooden heel, with nothing to fit round 
the foot at the back. They are embro!- 
dered in black and gold, and cn the soles 
the price is marked—17 francs. 

Now, the one thing wanting to content 
the pretty daughter of the concierge, in 
that big pension at the corner of the Rae 
Rabotin, was just such a pair of Tarkish 
shoes. 


Two causes bad united in the heart of 
Bebette to produce this ardent longing. 
First, Michel Tranchet, a good little fel- 
low, to whom for nine months she had 
been betrothed, ard of whcse devotion 
she bad become thoroughly weary, bad 
astrong dislike to red shoes, thinking, 
perhaps, that they would cali too much 
attention tothe pretty feet of his besuti- 
fal fiancee. 

Next, in der daily expeditions, basket- 
laden, to the market, Babette bad to pass 
close by the wallsof the Waserne, and 
oddly enough she always seemed to go to 
market just when a certain very hand- 
some young soldier was there on entry 
daty. 

Babette was much too well-behaved to 
speak to the soldier on these occasions, 
and sentinels are silent of necessity, but 
there is always the language of the eyes, 
and those of the concierge’s daughter 
were particniarly fine. 

What a convenient thing a simple old 
father may prove at times toa pretty girl. 
Monsieur Isidor managed, somehow or 
other, to scrape an acquaintance with the 
young soldier, who was soon duly pre 
sented to a modest young lady, with 
downcast eyes and blushing cheeke— 
Babette. 

Some days later they met, quite acci- 
dentally, of course, on the ramparts, and, 
in the course of along and interesting 
conversation, Monsieur Isidor happened 
to remark that he was very fond of red 
Tarkish shoes. 

“Papa,” ssid Babette that evening, 
putting her pretty arms round bis neck, 
‘thou knowest that my old sabots are 
very nearly worn out, and, moreover, 
the bard wood hurts my feet; now, give 
me, I pray thee, the money that! may 
buy 8 pew pair.’’ 

A sounding kiss on each of the old 
man’s cheeks ended this sppeal, and 
then, by way of clinching the argument, 
Babette stuck out her littie foot, in a very 
old shoe indeed. 

‘Ab! cried the concierge, ‘those are 
indeed bad shoes! To think that you 
have been wearing these terrible things, 
and I never noticed it!’’ 

He bought bis daughter a pair of stout 
black shoes, with low heels, and then he 
considered the matter at an end for the 
season. 

* 7 * * ° . * 

A week passed by, and Babette, after 
much thought, bad at last found means 
of obtaining ber desire. Like many of 
the poor girls in France, she possessed a 
beautifal voice, and she resolved to put 
on some of the clothes which had be- 
longed to her dead mother, and to sing 
for money in the streets. 

Therefore, Babette soothed her con- 
science as best she might, and one sunny 
afterncon she set out as if forthe market, 
taking a complete disguise under the 
white cloth that covered ber basket. {in 
a quiet corner of the Bois, she painted 
ber face brown, parted her bair, and 
slipped on an old black cloak and an 
old bonnet. 

Thus transformed, she walked across 
the Bois and entered Paris at the other 
end, #0 as to be far from her own home. 
Then she turned down the first quiet 
street, and began to sing. 

Her repertoire of songs was not large. 
She knew some Latin hymns, but to sing 
them, would, she felt, only add to her 
already oppressive burden of wicked- 
ness; so she tried a comic song. 

Her pretty, clear voice rose snd fell in 
charming modulations. Ob! what s 
street singer! In s moment the windows 
were crowded. The French are kind to 
poor folks, and money fell freely. Be- 
bette sang the song through and then 
picked up the coins. 

She had wandered through many side 
streets, her cheeks hot with sbame, but 
ber voice clear and strong as the birds in 
spring. 

At last, when a clock strack six, she 
rolled up her earnings in ber bandker- 
ebicf, and after waiting again /n the Bois 
to change her clothes and wasb ber face, 
trudged wearily home by back ways, and 
slipped unobserved into the house 

‘ith lightning speed she iaid 
father’s supper, and when he came in, 
soon after seven, to take it, she met bim 


Her 


atthe door all fresh and smiling, as if 
nothing out of the way hed taken place 
that day. 

Oh, how long the supper iasted that 
night! “Wiil my father never stop eat- 
ing?” thought Babette. How he did 
munch, to be sure, with bis mouth wide 
open as if to catch files. 

Bat at length he shoveled the last bit cf 
cheese into his mouth, with the biade of 
bis knife, and tossed cff bis last glass of 
red wine. 

Then be pulied the corner of his nap- 
kin out from bis coliar, put on bis cuffs 
and bis bat, kiwed bis daughter on both 
cheeks, and trotted «ff to smoke a pipe 
on the ramparts with his neighbor Pi- 
card. 

Bebette was free at last to go and count 
her money. One, two, three, four—no 
less than nineteen france and some odd 
sous were there! Ob, joy! The red 
shces, and as iitie more! Then Babette 
went and put beck her mother’s clothes. 

“Ab, peovre mere, what would she 
have said !’”’ thought the naughty child. 
“Weil, with what is left from the shoes 
I will bay s large wax candle for the 
Virgin, and if 1 am set a bard penance, | 
will not say one word of compiaint.’’ 

Next day, Babette put on her smartest 
clothes, and started for the Louvre, feel- 
ing sadiy guilty, but ob, how happy, 
too! 

“It is s long way,” she thought, “I! will 
walk there, and come bome by the tram. 
I must not take s cab; that would defraud 
the biessed Virgin.”’ 

With whieh Babette solemnly crossed 
herself, and feit that her penance bad 
begun. She took care to pass the Caserne 
on her way, and if Monsieur Isidor came 
out ag she passed, was that her fault? 

“And where goes, mademoiselie, this 
afternoon f”’ inquired the soldier. 

‘How hsndsome he iooks in bis blue 
and red uniform, with the sun lighting 
up his besutiful almond eyes,” thought 
Babette, before replying. Then: “My 
faith, monsieur,”’ said she, ‘l go only to 
the Louvre, to buy a pair of shoes.’’ 

“Neither the Louvre nor s!i Paris holds 
a shoe worthy of the foot of mademol- 
selle,” said the warrior, with a magnifi- 
cent bow. 

Babette biasbed, smiled, and gave bim 
a demure sidegiance. Just then Tran- 
chet passed, perched on the top of a cart 
laden with wine casks. Habette saw him 
and kis‘ed ber baudtohbim. Then the 
cart passed on. 

“Who is that man?’ cried Isidor, with 
a show of being very jealous, 

Of course, Babette bad to stay some 
time, explaining and pacifying, and when 
at last she did go on her way, the rose in 
her dress—given ber by that poor Michael 
—was no longer there; while a flower, re- 
markably like it, adorned the breast of 
the gay Isidor. 

* o ” . * - - 

With light step and careless heart 
jingling ber money in her pocket, and 
lookiog up through her eyelashes at all 
the bandsome gentiemen, Babette passed 
along the Kae de “ivoli, where she was 
taking « little turn before beginning the 
serious business of ber expedition. 

It was just outside that lovely Eastern 
shop st the corner, that she felt some- 
body touch ber arm, and turning round, 
saw her cousin Eiise, the shoemaker's 
daughter. EKilse was a plain girl, but 
just then her face was flushed, and she 
looked quite charmirg. 

‘Cousin, | bavée some news for thee,’’ 
she said. 

“Eb?” repiied Babette, not too pleased 
at the joterruption, “and what has bap- 
pened, Kiise 7’ 

‘Thou knowesat that handsome Isidor, 
the soidier 7’ 

“What of bim?”’ asked Kabetts, turn- 
ing away 0 bide « blush. 

“Wish me good luck, cousin, he is be- 
come my fiance.’’ 

Poor Babette! And Elise would tell 
her ail about it, to the very minutest de- 
taille. How tiresome she was. 

Babette’s piliow got very wet that 
night Luckily, however, the wound 
was not deep. It burt her vanity, but 
did not touch her heart, and in a week 
she was gayer (han ever. 

And the red ahoee? 

Babette bought them, but three siz-s 
larger, and gave them to Elise for @ 
wedding present. 

—_—__—- - 


A #¢400TH #68 never made a skilful 
mariner; neither d: ninterrupted pros 
perity and #0 me qualify for usefulness 
and beppiness Tne storme of adver 

ketbe storm f ie ap, ar ise + 
faculties and excite ‘he invention, fj 
dence, ekili and fortitade of the voyager, 





7 
Scientific and Useful. 


Witsovut Postaon —The German Gov- 
ernment is adopting s system of postage 
without the use of stamps. They issues 
contrivance which stamps an <flicial 
mark on all letters passed through it, and 
registers the smount of postage due, 
working in much the same way as & gas- 
meter. 

Stain Carrers.—Stelr carpets should 
always haves peper put under them st 
and over the edges of every stair, in order 
to lessen the friction of the carpet sgainst 
the boards benesth. The strips should 
be within an inch of two as wide as the 
carpet, and should cover the stairs from 
top to bottom, about two extra layers be- 
ing smoothly turned over the edge of 
each step benesth the full length picce, 
which should be nicely Htted and tacked 
toeach riser before the carpet is isid. 
This simple pian will preserve « steir 
carpet half as long sgsin es it would 
otherwise wear. 


MADE CF GLase —It ie s comparatively 
new idea to put up tombstones aod mon- 
uments of giaes, instead of marble or 
granite, but it is a practical one and likely 
to meet with great encouragement from 
those who desire these memoriais to be 
lasting. Glaes resists the elements and 
ie to all intents and purposes indestruct- 
ible. Stone of all sorte crumbies and 
disintegrates under the action of the ele 
ments. But glass remains end will en- 
dure for centuries. It is, therefore, pro- 
posed that all memorial tablets and bhead- 
stones shall be made of giass. Any color 
may be selected, pure white, of course, 
having the choice. Lettering may be 
put on in any style, and any device or 
pattern may be used. 


° 


Farm and Garden. 


Rest.—Do not stuff the work Lorses 
with hay; give them s good grain ration, 
and the heaviest feeding at night Take 
off the barness and rest the horses at 
noon, and you will sccomplish more than 
by rushing and over-tiring both yourself 
and your horses, 


Trexs.—If the tree sgent bass lot of 
large trees ‘that will bear fruit sooner,’’ 
and he asks only a little more for them 
than for pice three year trees six or eight 
feet high, don’t buy them. Such trees 
are slower to begin growth and siower to 
grow, and rarely prove satisfactory. 


Tue Pias.— Peas ond cate for pig feed, 
not the grain, although this is excellent 
when it occurs, but the green tood for 
une in pear, The bog ie s lover of clover, 
grass and other succulent herbage. The 
juicy clover aod ont plant he especially 
appreciates, and will make quick and 
cheap growth upon them if fed daily in 
connec'ion with ekim miik. The more 
mature pea and ost plant may Le chopped. 

eS 

Jayne's Expectorant is the most palat- 
able and ¢ffgctual Croup remedy | have 
veed with my children.—(Kev ) D. H. 
COMANN, Franklin, N.C, Nov. 11, 1892. 
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yyditions under which contentment 
-¢ era misnomer, OF difficult, or 
ripemaitee It i« a misnomer in the 
wv f it! very difficult: in ill 
heat posetle in battling poverty. 
Healt ith is far too full of vitality 
to need to be told to enjoy each pase 

Z ment. The quick warmth of 
the blood ensures that that will be 
teense 

For a long while the drama of life 
remains pew and original, and there 
6 nO Heed te preach againet our 


‘ le te 
anxiety. It is when life asa whole le 


gine to weigh Open the spirits when it 
ismeen ty te a vast and complex busi- 
ness that must be mastered, that the 
Work steadily for 

not underrate the 
to-day It 


have entered 


needed 
but deo 
of 


‘Wa king race that 


seeerrts 618 
the future, 
ip pensavions is not 
you 
4t th every #tile a aD obstacle; 
there ie time to take a moment’s rest 

the «tile and enjoy the prospect; and 


farthest in the 


very likely he will go 
end who has not neglected the natural 

‘ , ents of the was 
Io those who are ill, contentment 18 
und saying It may even seem a 
kery but. granting that long and 
fieree pain and weakness intolerable 
re au bevond the region of advice 
arid peliileosepeliizimg, st yet remains true 


that the spirit which takes case when it 
ean. and makes the most of little inter- 
ludes of de- 
voured by long thoughts of the future, 
Look at the pa- 


thence of the sweet-souled invalids who 


enjoyment, and is not 


8 the best of spirits 


are always thanking (aod for the rem- 
nant of mercies left to them 
They lose their hearing, but are con- 
soled by the thought that they have not 
walk, 
will 


cannot 
They 
not relinquish the enjoyment of what- 


lost their sight. They 


it they exult in crutches 


ever blessings are left to them; when 
they «an no longer be happy in the 
thought that they can feed themselves, 
thes are thankful because they have 
“cotnie «iy at hand to do so We have 
here the lastextreme of pathetic con- 
teotment Surely it is better than 
rasjang relellion which dwells on its 
own tortures’ The two moods are 
snalogous tothose of the man who is 
eaning a the compensations life 
iffords while itus still pressing on and 
thie ral W hicrse craving amlution 
enies bin even a momentary undis 
trirhe { rest 
Thi present contentment, le ading to 
hour to- hour happiness irrespective 
f general views and aspirations, can 
t. of course, be sustained unless 
there is at leaet freedom from hunger, 
nd, ar tke dness Phe man who 
would work and cannot, who 1- depen 
lentupen the chances of the day for 
ie f land is powerless to ease thie 
beards . f those whom he loves. is not 
kK *s§ mle to talk about content 
ent happiness. Moralizing has no 
“ue his life till he has work and 
fixed property to support that life. Up 
tea certain stage of well-being, con- 
tentment doe- not count; it would be, 
if 3 it ean evidence of want of 
ee f-respant 
Hut the problem of dire poverty, 
wit * ynawing fears, is cutside our 
scope, We are rather considering the 
resties-ne-=s of those who might be 
tioding life pleasant all the while, but 
sie #5 its daily interest by living 
any - ambitiously outside the 
on but it must be remembered 
at the great bulk of mankind are not 
. iss rif thev are have in 


Most of them will 


and egie ir efforts 


good conduct is 
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the ‘‘When you cease to strive, you 
cease to live’’ about this age. That is 
a mistake of the age of steam, which 
has thought it well that men should 
keep on working as if by steam. It has 
not always been so. You may catch a 
far finer serenity of spirit in the old 
poets and the men who immediately 
followed them. They could retire upon 
themselves and find contentment in a 
quiet and secluded life. 

“My mind to mea kingdom _" 
said one of them: and again, ‘‘No 
wealth is like a quiet mind.’’ We are 
fast losing thie enjoyable passivity. 
Yet it ought to be as natural to the 
man who has shot his bolt and done 
his best as it is unnatural! to the young 
and energetic. One strong argument 
for a spirit of contentment is that it 
doubles a man’s possessions, judging 
effects, while discontent 


by mental 


halves them. 
—— 

Ir we do our duty faithfully, we 
mav have freedom from anxiety that 
gives each moment of rest thorough 
relaxation and pleasure. Nowstrength 
then flows to us abundantly for the 
sustaining of the next obligation duty 
It is thus we con- 
faithful 


servants in the required hours of ser- 


places in our path. 
serve our energies and are 
vice Ome can exhaust more force in 
an hour's unnecessary fretting than 
would enable them to do a day’s work. 
Itis the useless worrying that ages, 
and robe mature life of its beauty and 
power 

If children have the great privilege 
of growing up in ap atmosphere of pure 
thoughts, loving affection, and righte- 
ous conduct—if they learn to conquer 
difficulties, to love truth, to discrimi- 
nate between good and evil, and always 
the these things 
will become part of themselves, and 
hesitation in man- 
howd or womanhood, nor occupy the 
attention they will need to grapple with 


choose former—all 


will cause them no 


new duties. 





Husas life must be natural, genial, 
and human if it is to be worth any- 
thing. The 
existence which puzzle and trouble and 


infinite complexities of 
sadden us when we are young and in- 
experienced resolve themselves after a 
while into the simplest elements; a little 
love, a little patience, and a little sym- 


pathy unravel the threads and enable 
us to read the enigma. 
Tut 


“dry rot’ 


first external revelation of the 
in men is a tendency to lurk 
and lounge, to be at street-corners with- 
out intelligible reason, to be going any- 
where when met, to be about many 
places rather than any, to do nothing 
but to 


performing a number of tangible duties 


tangible have an intention of 


to-morrow or the day after. 





Tut knowledge that a certain course 
of action will enhance permanent hap- 
pinese, will lead to health, and give 
power to the faculties and value to the 
life is essential. The appeal to -uch a 
motive is always valid, and sometimes 
the best that can be selected. 





Olt is well that none of us can foresee 
the shadows through which we shall 
pass in the future; nor would any sad 
reverie upon those which faucy might 
draw at al! fit us to 


enter the real ones 


De ey approact 
Is Es after happiness and rules 
for attaining it are t s necessary 
and usefu to mankind as the arts of 
neciation at! - rtin, ne's f 


ms 


&@ fala! mist 


ake 
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Correspondence. 





Rh. A. A.—All comparisons in relation tot 
Franco-l’russian War are in 
l’russiana. 


: favor of the 
The French, it is estimated, | mat 
about $9,000 men, and the Prussians 


4 iiltle 

over 100,000 men. 
C. C.—To detect woody fibre in paper 
touch It with sirong nitric acid. It wood 


fibre be present, the paper will be colored 
brown, especially on warming. 


I). KR. J.—The only way isto wait unt:! the 
first named gentleman voluntarily resumes 
his visits and assumes a lover-like altitude 
You are a vietim of your own capriciousness. 
This lesson ought to be sufficient. Endeavor 
to conquer your variable disposition, and to 
act more generously and loyally. 


D. R.—The mocking bird is so called be 
cause it can imitate with fidelity not only the 
notes of otber birds but the cries of animals. 
It bas been known to imitate inanimate 
things, such as the creaking ot a passing 
wheelbarrow, and the sound made by sharp- 
ening a knife ona grindstone. Its im prison- 
nent in a cage does pot seem to impair its 
energy Or power. 


Kk. M. DANSON.—Spectacies first came into 
use about the end of the thirteenth century. 
Some maintain that the idea was derived 
from the writings of Alhasen (eleventh cen- 
tury), or of Roger Bacon (1202). Others attri- 
bute the invention to Salvino Armati, a 
Florentine, who died in 1517, and that they 
were brought into common use by a f loren- 
tine monk, called Alexander de Spina, about 
12s). 


h. T.—The word “schism” is derive.s sony 
the Greek, its literal meaning being a split 
it is commonly used however ty signify ao 
division or separation ip a Church op 
amongst the same sect or yeligious bey; 
“heresy” is from a Greek word micani neg “to 
take or choose,” and is urually emplwyed to 
denote u« religious opinion Opposed to Scrip- 
ture as interpreted by the proper doctrinal 
standard of any particular Church; “heresy” 
relates to errors in faith, and “schism 
errors In worship or discipline. 


to 


E. B. T.—Vegetable ivory is the nut of a 
kind of palm tree which grows in South 
America, The nut contains a sweet liquid, 
Which gradually thickens until it becomes 
hard and white. It is used instead of ivory 
for buttons, as large as a hen’s egy. The 
tusks of the African elephant vield the best 
ivory. Those of the hippopotamus, walrus, 
and other animals are sometimes usecy for 
the same purpose. The Chinese and Japanese 
are very skilful in carving it. It Is estimated 
that twenty thousand elephants are killed 
yearly in Asia and Africa for their tusks. 


CIN DERELLA.—We do not believe that t gern 
eXists any scientific reason by which a half 
extinguished fire may be re-sit or revi vad, oy 
means of laying a poker aeross it. lv, (obn- 
son said he thought it a superstitioy of the 
dark ages; when people fancied the presence 
of evil spirits prevented the fire from burn 
ing properly, and that, laying the poker 
across the bars, made the sign of the cross, 
Which acted as a charm to drive them away. 
If you wish, it is said, to make a poor tire 
light up clear the ashes from the below it,and 
place one or two thin pieces of coal standing 
upright one by another 
not across borizontally 
up like a candle. 


the grain upright, 
and they will light 


WINNIE.—Your namesake was a real per- 
son, although one of those whose history has 
been Obscured by curious tables. She was a 
uartyr, the daughter of a powerful baron 
Thewith—and niece of Bt. Bueno. She lived 
in the seventh century, was instructed in the 
Christian religion by ber uncle, and devoted 
herself to a religious life. But ber singular 
beauty attracted the notice of the pagar 
King’s son, Prince Cradoe (or Caradoc , nad 
his suit being rejected, it is said that he 


off her head with bis own sword. Thea fo 
lows the fable that this desirable lover war 
Struck dead, and the earth swallowed hin 


up; that her bead rolled down the bill, 
Where it stopped the healing spring of Hols 

well, England, burst forth. The fable states 
furthermore, that ber head was restored to 
her, and that she lived and was abbess ot : 

convent during fifteen years. 


alia 


P.M. W.—The most expeditious manner of 
electro-typing is the followipg:--A was 
mould having been taken of the type fori, 4 
solution of sulphate of copper is poured o¥¢ 
the face of the mould, and then it is dusted 
over with fine iron filings. Decompositio 
and recom position take place immediate!) 
the acid leaves the copper and unites wit! 
the iron, forming a solution which runs o! 
while a film of the liberated copper is 
Stantaneously deposited on the surtace of the 
mould. This is then placed ina vitriol! tat 
until the deposit is of the requisite thicknes> 
—-usually about that of common drawihb- 
paper. This shell looks as though the letters 
had been tormed by punches upon a thin 
sheet of copper, being in bold relief upon t! 
upper side. The shell is now piaced fa 
downwards in a casting-pun, and its ba 
washed over witb a solution of chloride of | 
to make the \ sheet 
tin-foil ind the pan heat 


t i n the tin me . 


metal back adhere. 
is then laid on, 
legrees, Ww be 


‘ is 


IN THE TWILIGHT. 





BY M. R. 





-in vain for the touch of a hand 
[nat is churchyard dust, 1 know— 
bor the sound of a voice from the tar-otl 
land 
rhat 1 knew long, long ago, 
le the shadows tall and the low winds 
sigh 
rhrough the groves of larch and pine, 
i the billowy sweep of the western aky 


Has a glory half divine— 


\aiting the while the first pale star 
In the deep blue glimmers clear 

“ith axteady glow from its heights afar, 
borastep I used to hear— 

\\ alting for one who shall come no more, 
he the evening bright or gray, 

[o> the trysting-place by the sycamore 
At close of the summer day! 


ob, fur away in the golden west, 
And my lover's home is far 
Keyoud the waste where 
rest, 
\nd beyond the tartbest star! 
\nd the way is long and the way is lone, 
ut I know he awaits me there, 
pain and partings are things un- 
known 
\nd the days are ever fair! 


the rose-clouds 


\ here 








His Majesty. 


BY G. M. 





TY was a nickname given him because 
ot acertain regal air he possessed. 
Hlis name, as stated by his god- 

tathers and godmothers, was Mark, and 
his surname Ledbury; but most of his 
triends never thought of ealling him any- 
thing else among themselves but ‘His 
Majesty.” 

Not that he ever gave himself unpleas- 
antairs; far, far from it. Only there was 
something royal about the man—he had 
the royal gitt of always remembering a 
tace, of always saying the right thing, of 
making himself popular everywhere by 
his cheery words and pleasant smiles. 

There was nothing distant or grand 
about him; his nature was one of those 
kindly expansive ones, which endear 
themselves to others; and although he 
was a4 manot the world and had seen 
plenty of life, he never lost a certain 
simplicity and trustfulness in his tellow- 

reatures, which were amongst his great- 
est charms, 

Some people thought his simplicity 
itsurd, and said that he would have been 
much happier it he had not always been 
in the habit of trusting people and of 
lisbelieving in their faults, 

Bat I don’t know. It is true that he 
lad to suffer some disillusions in his lite, 
because he believed in unworthy people, 
ind wove a little halo of perfection 
cround those he loved. 

Yet his triends who loved him would 
pet gave had him diflerent; and some- 
times I think his very faith in you made 
you try t be what he believed you to be. 
Somehow you felt you were, in a sort of 
way, on your honor with him. 

}iut this was mot always so. I have 
said that he was a man of the world, and 
busy surgeon though he was, he went 
outa great deal and was welcomed eyery- 
where. 

lle was such @ pleasant, genial person 
'o have asx one of your house party— 
equally pleasant to men and women, a 

vo VU Sportsman, and thorough man in 
‘ye Vest sense of the word, on the gue 
and, Vut ready on the other to make 
‘inwelr Useful and agreeable when the 
idiesat the house wanted him. 

“Oh, we must have Dr. Ledbury,” was 
said by more than one hostess, when 
inaking up her summer and autumn 
parties, 

But, popular though he was, made 
nuch ot wherever he went, there lay far 

wninthe man’s heart a deep-seated 

ve of, and longing for, a bome ot his 
own. Ido not think that bachelor exist- 
nee, with all its charms, had much real 
jascination for him. 

He had beautiful visions, unknown to 
suyone, of the sort of ‘thome’’ he would 

ke, and the kind of woman who should 
he its queen, 

Ile wanted a home of his ownand a 
‘ile of his own, who would enter into 
‘nd understand all his hopes and ambi- 

ns and longings—wanted them with 

‘1 Intensity which no one, who only 

ew the surtace of the man, would ever 

ve realized. 


ile had a wondertul ideal in fis mind 
te woman who should be his wife. 
emet Blanche Mansbridge, in a 

ré untry house, he certainly 

he had, at last, found the ideal 

D had been looking all Dis 


‘1€ Saw her first on a heavenly summer 
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morning. She wore a white dress, and 
looked tai: and fresh and sweet, and he 
thought she was the most 
woman he had ever seen. 

Certainly she was very pretty—that 
fact was indisputable, and she knew per- 
fectly well how to make the best of her 
beauty. 

And His Majesty tell down and wor- 
shipped her. 

I think he fancied in that dear, simple 
soul of his, that she was the fresh, dainty, 
innocent girl she looked; no power on 
earth would ha.e persuaded him to be- 
lieve that “art” ever had the taintest 
hand in supplementing her loveliness, 
nor that the apparent simplicity of the 
neat white gown she affected was an 
elaborately thought-out arrangement. 

How he watched the girl in those 
summer days when they first met, with a 
strange new light in his taithtul grey 
eyes. How he loved to see the color 
creep into her face as he talked to her, 
and those pretty blue eyes droop under 
his gaze. 

Oh! but she was a clever girl ! 

She knew to a hand's turn, how to 
twist a man like this around her little 
finger. It is a marvel to me how she 
managed all that tascinating blushing; 
the lovely shy upward look of her eyes 
was more easily achieved, I expect, an |, 
of course, it was not difficult to sit and 
smile upon His Majesty, whilst he 
poured out to her all his ambitions and 
hopes, all the keenness about his work, 
all his love for it. All his soul, in tact, 


beautitul 


he laid at her feet, and she——? 
Well, she smiled into his eyes, and 
asked little interested questions, and 


agreed with all his great ideals and 
noble hopes, and said she thought his 
protession was the greatest in the world, 
and so on, and so on, until 

Bah! it makes one almostsick to think 
of it. 

Blanche Mansbridge was the third 
daughter of a man of good tamily and 
very poor means, and her elder sisters 
were still unmarried; and thoughin the 
ordinary course of things no doubt the 
Mansbridges would have looked upon 
the marriage of one of their daughters 
with even so rising a surgeon as Mark 
Ledbury asa terrible mesalliance; still, 
as matters stood in the family at present, 
a marriage with anybody was a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. 

And so it came to pass, only a tew 
months atter be had first seen Blanche, 
on a sunshivy, spring day, there was a 
very magnificent wedding in St. Paul's, 
Knightsbridge, when the world in 
general went wild over the excessive 
loveliness of the bride, and a smaller 
world interested itself in the enormous 
number ot wedding-presents, a tull list 
of which appeared in the papers. 

But the man who took Blanche Mans. 
bridge to be his until death should part 
them, had no thought of anything but 
that the shining figure beside him was a 
very queen among women, whose shoes 
he was not worthy to kiss, and that, 
with her to urge him on, he could climb 
life’s most diflicult steeps and realize the 
noblest and best of his ideals. 

Poor Majesty! oh, poor Majesty! 

Never did aman believe in a woman 
as he did in this one; but, before the 
honeymoon was over, she was bored to 
death with him. 

She had married him 
thoroughly gauged him, she knew that 
she could, as she expressed it “have a 
good time” as She realized 
weli enough, little cat, the big generous 
nature of the man with whose heart she 
was tauipering. 

She was fully aware that be would give 
ber money liberally for all her extsava- 
gances, liberty to do as she pleased, and 
an adoring unquestioning devotion, 
which struck fier as a usetul appendage, 
it boring at times. 

She did not hesitate to let hini see that 
it bored her. 

When the honeymoon was over, he 
brought her back to his big house in 
Cavendish Square, and they stood alone 
in the great drawing-room. Hedrew her 
to him with a passionats Loving gesture, 
and lifting her face gently to his, kissed 
her tenderly. 

“This is the beginning of 
lite, wey wite,” hesaid, “it is the happiest 
day of my lite; J] don’t believe 
ever longed tor a real Lere as I have 
aad you will give it to me." 

He looked long and earnestly into her 





because, having 


his wite. 


our home 


anyone 


lovely upturned face,on which was 1! 
answering remark to his tenderness 
only a little trettul 4 k ¢ 
mouth, and aa pat 
ah ¢ © Cycs 

Ble drew herse 


most pettishiy, thoi 


igh she iaugiue 


“Oh, Mark, weinust slop this sort ol 


thing now," she said, turning to the glass 
to readjust her hat. ‘We have done our 
honeymoon, and have got to settle into 
old married people. What will the serv- 
ants think, if they see us going on like 
this?"’ 

She laughed again, and His Majesty 
smniled, too—but tar down in his heart 
there stole a little aching sense of 
wonder, which, however, he did not al- 
low even to himself was pain. 

Ile looked torward intensely to the 
days when his wite would be at home to 
greet him at the end of his busy day; 
but somehow his longings never seemed 
quite to reach realization, though every 
day he thought would see their tulfil- 
ment. 

Of course, he said to himselt cheerily, 
at first, in settling in, Blanche naturally 
had a good deal ot shopping to do and 
inany calls to pay. Ky-and-by things 
would be different. So day after day he 
came back to find the drawing-room de- 
serted—his wite out—and he drank his 
cup ot tea, as in his bachelor time, in his 
own study, and tried to look hopefully 
forward to the morrow, 

That vision of his wite, perhaps even 
Waiting lor him in hisstudy--to give him 
his tea and hear of his day's doings 
vanished into a dim distance, 
were his dreams of interesting her in his 
beloved hospital, which was very near 
to his heart. 

“Dear,’’ he said to her duy, ‘I 
wonder whether you would care to come 
down to the hospital sometimes and visit 
one of the wards, Some day I shall have 
a ward of my own, when I’m on. the 
stall, and it would be awtully jolly to 
feel you were sharing my work,” 


was 


So, too, 


one 


In his voice was an almost imper- 
ceptible ring of wistiulness, which would 
surely have touched a less shallow, selt- 
absorbed woman, than the one who lay 
back amongst the big cushions of the 
sofa, stroking the gleaming tolds of her 
dainty dress. 

She litted her eyes to his--the pretty 
eyes with their deeply-tringed lids— 
eyes that seemed still to him so sweet 
and innocent. A look of trouble was in 
their blue depths now. 

“Oh, Mark, must 1?” she said, shrink - 
ing back a little. “You don’t know how 
dreadtully bad it makes me teel to see a 
lot of sick people. I don’t believe I could 
bear it. I went into a hospital once, and 
1 was il! myself afterwards,” and she 
gave a most effective litthe shudder, It 
it was acting, it was very cleverly done, 
and she drew nearer to her husband as 
she finished speaking, and laid her soft 
curly head against his arm. “Ot course 
I hate wot pleasing you,” she went on, in 
her low purring yoice, “but T can’t tell 
you what I feel about sick pouople evep 
hearing a lot about them makes 
quite taint--it’s horrid of me.” 


me 


isut she lifted her eyes again to Mark’s 
and the little deprecating, pleading look 
in them made his own grow wynderfully 
tender—and he kissed her gently—and, 
alas, only thought what a sensitive little 
wile he had and how tender-hearted; and 
it struck him, too, how good of her to 
kuy she was horrid, 

So much tor clever acting and a pair ot 
bewildering blue eyes. Ah, poor Ma- 
jesty! 

Jle took that disappointment as he had 
taken all the very quietly and 
philosophically —trying to persuade him 
self that naturally a young girl would 
not care to voand visit hospital wards 
that by and by things would be different 

she would get older, She was so young 
now —-of course, thal was it. 

J say “trying to persuade hinisell,”? be 


others 


cause, though he breathed no syllable of 
it, at that there began to be a 
trouvled Jook in his grey eyes that had 
looked so trankly and cheerily on life be- 


titne 


fore, 

And the lines around his strong mouth 
and it 
burt his triends who loved him to note 
these lidde signs that some of the glory 
in his lite had taded. 

It was easy enough tor gubsiders to see 
and understand, ‘The with his 
strony, Simple, loving nature unspoilt, 
had made a mistake in thinking he had 
like his 


and chin deepened ever so little 


mian 


foupd a woman with a nature 


Owl. 
she was justa thorough wetman of the 


world, and as worldly as they are mace 


and her shallow soul cared tor very little 
else in this world beyond pretty clothes 
aud ihe sauirrel-round ot et sida 
i h admiratsol ‘ 4 
~ 1 pet 

‘ 
Ke TIME Lif 


the establishment. 
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Streams ot people up and down the 
stairs; abuzz and clatter ot voices and 
cups in the drawing-room 
head. 

Mark went upon the first tew occasions 
on which this was going on, to find his 
wife surrounded by a crowd ot smart 
men and women, smartly dressed her- 
self, with flushed tace and shining 
eyes, enjoying hugely the tact of be- 
ing the central figure of a little admir- 
ing court. 

Somehow it seemed to Mark as if his 
house was never his own; #0 many of 
Blanche’s smart friends were constantly 
in and out of it. , 

A good many of the men triends of her 
girl-days were constantly there, but 
there was never one special person in 


over his 


attendance, She was far too worldly- 
wise to run the taintest risk of seandal, 
and possessed far too litthe heart. It 


simply amused her to be admired—that 
was all. 

She next insisted on giving a series of 
“dinners and at homes; and Mark, hos- 
pitable as he invariably was,and fond of 
society himself to a reasonable extent, 
Krew to positively loathe the unceasing 
social duties which his wite exacted, 

When they had no one dining with 
them they had plenty of engagements; 
and as Mark bad a rooted dislike to his 
wite’s going out without him, he either 
went with her or followed her later, and 
contrived to burn his candle emphati- 
cally at both ends, not to say in the 
middle Which told even upon his 
strength at last, strong though he always 
War, 

Ite and his wite 


too, 


never spentan even- 
ing alone Hlis dream of those 
blissful timex, when he would sit in a 
comfortable artchair, and bis wite close 
to him, on the arm of his chair perhaps, 
when they would have long talks, and 
he could diseuss with ber all his hopes 
and longings -had faded away into the 
far background of his mind. 

Only his heart ached sometimes with a 
littie dull ache, which grew and grew. 
One day he asked his wite if she would 
come down with him to Richmond and 
spend the day in the park, in the 
heavenly autumn weather. He very 
seldom had a spare day, and when he 
did get one he longed for quiet and 
fresh air, and the country sights and 
sounds, 

“Richmond! she 
Mark, how dull; 
alone, tool” 

“And only you and To alone, tool” 
the words struck him like a stab. 

“Tt you want to come out with me, 
come and shop do, Mark, it you have 
the time to spare; it would be sueh 
fun.’ 

Poorman! it was not altogether fun te 
him to spend the sunny atternoon in tol- 
lowing his wile trom shop to shop; and 


now, 


exclaimed, 
only 


and you and I 


yet the tact that she scemed glad to have 
hita with her, made his sore heart leap 
for joy. 

As for 
ynuent; and when she 


her ele 
found that her hus 
band wished to buy tor her every pretty 
hiacd 


Dlanele, she was in 


garment she admired, she a royal 

titne prddeed, 
Mark loved 

her pretty things to see 


thine and sparkle over them, 


loved tw 
hea 


her so; he wire 


blue pyes 
“She is a happy ehild after all,” he 
thought to himself, im his sitmiple soul, 
But | doubt whether 
child at 


Wits “a 


Blanche had ever 
been a all; now, at all 
» buttertly 
the ehild 


Jnnocent seems - 


really 


events eho shallow 


Woman, With tothing of 


ahout ler, ¢ KCept those 

ing eyes ot hers and her exquisite color 

bniyy. 
she entered into neo 


Interests of her 


husband’s—they merely bored her. 


It Was ona pouring wet afternoon in 
that he 
over with boyish 
that the 
earl Was at last attained. 

He had been elected on the stall of 


hospital he loved, and his 


November Came in britvmiing 


exeiterient, to tell dies 


one of ambitions remrest his 
the 


longing, 
home 


one 
atter he had heard it was to rush 
and tell his wite. 

Hle 
Urippuypy 
Mtalrs, two ut wa Lime, oper ed thy 


out of the 


Mporicogeinigg tage thie 


eame dn soaking set 


rain, and 
lraw 


ing-room door eayerly. 


His wite was alone, sitting by the fire, 
the light of the sett Shaded eleetri 
largo fallingeon the ce ste green ot her 
eXtpisisiter be vown, on the shinny yvlor 
aot ev that 

mhie rokod } as | ed h 

es radiant, lis are enatmilny 
4 ‘ ny I ‘ | hi “ 

\Ia ‘ it } 


Wiiil 
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The awile died from bis lips, the light 
was quenched from his eyes, but bis 
voloe was very gentie, though he stood 
where he was and came no pesrer. 

“] came——" be began, but she inter- 
rupted Lim almost sharply 

“Do look at your boota, Mark—on the 
carpet—how can you come into the room 
like this? do goand change!’ 

Then His Majesty turned away, with 
out another word, and tramped siowly 
and wearily upstaire to bis dreseing- 
room. His wife had seid no word of 
anxiety for bim in his wet clothes—all 
abe had thought of was her own garment 
and thecarpet. 

A little bitter feeling crept about the 
mat'sloving heart He had wanted so 
much—so much to come and tell bis wife 
of bis joy to be sympathiasd with. 

There was something almost childlike 
about the man’s eager wish to share 
everything with her—to come ana bring 
her all bis interests and pleasures, But 
like Galllo, she cared for none of these 
things. 

And while her husband stumbled 
wearily about in bis cold dressing-room, 
hunting outdry socks and getting into 
otber clothes, she wat in the drawing- 
room by the bright fire, planning a new 
ball dress, 

And Hin Majesty came down again to 
find her deep in calculation and plans, 
but she had not thought of the tea for 
bim, or any other comfort. And if bis 
body was chilled and weary, atill more 
was he chilled to the very soul. 

“You know that ball lam going to in 
January?’ sbe asked, glancing up after 
he bad been standing by the firefora 
few moments, ‘‘well, | think I must get a 
new dress for it.”’ 

“Certainly, darling,’ his voice was as 
light as ever; the heartache did not show 
through. ‘Tell me how much you want 
and you shall bave a check.” 

“You've very good taste about clothes,” 
she went on, looking at bim criticaliy; 
‘so l want you to tell me whether you 
think I should look pice in yellow satin 
—ever 80 pale—with Neapolitan violets 
on the bodice and around the waist. 
W bat do you think ?” 

Nhe spoke a if the fate of the Empire 
depended on her decision, and Mark, as 
he always did, threw himself into her 
mood, 

“It soundsawfully nica,” he answered; 
‘you ought to look nice in that combina- 
tion of color, my dear. I forget where 
the ball is?” 

‘Ob, the Digby’s, in Surrey. It’s go- 
ing to be aratber big affair. 1 wonder If 
you will be able to come, Mark?” 

“Til do my best, sweetheart; of course 
I shall come if 1 possibly can, to see you 
in the yellow satin, if for nothing else, I 
loveto see my wife playing the part of 
‘firet iady.’ But circumstances” have 
changed a littie and | may not be free 


then,” 

“Why, what do you mean?’ 

“Well, I've been elected to the staff of 
the dear old hospital today, and I may 
be awfully busy Just when the ball is 
ou."" 

He still spoke eagerly, though some- 
how the glory had gone out of the an- 
pnouncement now. 

Blanche did not even look up. 

“Oh, stupid appointment!” she said, 
yawning. ‘I don’t understand what it 
means quite, [| thought perhaps you 
meant you were going to do something 
really interesting.’’ And she picked up 
a book from the table beside ber, and be- 
gan idly turning the leaves, 

*“Heally interesting’’—and this was the 
fulfilled ambition of years of walting. 
This was bis work —his life; and his wife 
called it ‘a stupid appolntment.”’ 

And Hie Majesty's eyes grew to have 
inthem «a haunting look of heartbreak, 
though he was as bright and cheery as 
ever to everyone outside; but the people 
who loved him knew that the old ring in 
his janogh had vanished, and that the 
look of pain in bis eyes came from a pain 
that was eating into his very soul, 

Kut when January came, and the week 
before the ball, His Msjeaty caugbt a 
severe chill, and though for a day or two 
he went about and did bis work as usual, 
in bis customary plucky way, he had at 
last to succumb; and on the Monday be- 
fore the ball, one of his collegues, a phy- 
sician of eminence and long experience, 
made him go to bed. 


Bianche was one of those women who 


are useless in cases of sickness There 
was nothing about ber of the ‘‘minister 
g ange ly pe 
She bated a sick r ar 4 
nwhattod when she got inside one 
and | really believe she thought a@ great 


nuisance that Mark should bave fallen 
ill Just then. 

Ae if be did it tospite ber. 

“It Is so very annoying,” sbe said 
plaintively to a lady who happened to be 
calling, and who commiserated ber upon 
ber husband being ill. ‘You see, we are 
due to goto a ball on Wednesday, and 
now, of course, Mark can’t go—it’s 80 
much pleasanter when he takes me.”’ 

“You are still going yourself, then ?’’ 
the lady asked, a touch of surprisein her 
voice. “Then I hope Dr. Ledbury is not 
very bad?’ 

“Ob, no, be just bas a horrid cold, and 
he is ordered to stay in bed and keep 
warm. I see no reason why | should not 
go to the bali—I can do really nothing 
for bim." 

The lady went away in a righteous, and 
1 think, natural wrath. 

“Little beast,’’ she said emphatically to 
ber own busband, “there she sat, looking 
80 pretty, and talking about her bail and 
all, and actually told me she could do 
nothing for her husband, though be is iil 
in bed. I'd like to hear myself say that 
if you were ill in bed—how I! pity Dr. 
Ledbury !"’ 

But Dr, Ledbury’s wife only pitied ber- 
self. She wandered occasionally in and 
outof her husband's room; looked from 
a respectful distance at his flushed face 
on the pillow, and heard bis bard cough 
and diffiult breathing with more of an- 
noyance than pity. 

“I don’t think I'll come too near you,”’ 
she said airily; “it would give so much 
extra trouble if I caught this cold too.” 

And the same laudable desire to save 
trouble, no doubt urged her to have her 
bed made up in the dressing room. 

His Moaissty’s eyes followed her 
hungrily and wistfully each time she 
filtted about, bumming snatches of dance 
music, and fidgeting restlessly till she 
felt she might go out again. 

His head ached a good deal, and he feit 
an intense desire for stillness—perbaps a 
cool hand on bis forehead. Kut her evi- 
dent fear of catching bis cold made him 
refrain from asking Ler to do anything 
for him, and though her restiess move- 
ments tried bim almost beyond endur- 
ance, it was such joy to bim to see her 
about him, that he would not for the 
world have done anything to curtail ber 
already limited visits, 

“Tam such a fool about nursing, Mark, 
that I think Jane” (the parlormaid) “bad 
better attend to you, and I will jast look 
in and out to cheer you up.” 

So the faithful Jane did ber best for the 
master she adored, and his wife killed 
time as best she could till Wednesday. 

‘‘Mark, dear,’’ she said to bim on that 
morning, when she came into his room, 
‘you are really better, aren't you?” 

He amiled faintly, and atit of coughing 
prevented his answering for a moment. 
Then he whispered cheerily—he could 
not speak above a whisper now: — 

“Ob yes, darling !—pounds better.’’ 

He thought she was really anxious 
about him, and the thought sent a tbrill 
of Joy through him 

‘‘Kecause, Mark, then you wouldn't 
think me horrid if I went this afternoon 
to the Digby’s, would you? You see itis 
the ball to-night—and— of course, | should 
be back by Friday.” 

The stab of pain at his heart was al- 
most physical, it hurt so cruelly—so 
bitterly. She could want to go away— 
to dance—to amuse herself, while he was 
ili! 

Every bit of the light that bad come 
into his eyes at her first words, died out 
of thein now, and it never came back to 
them again—never again. 

“Toe ball—I—had—forgotten it,” he 
whispered with daliculty. “You must 
Ko, Of course, my dear—if you like.” 

So gentle to her—so gentile always— 
never thinking what he liked—always of 
her, 

“Well, of course | should like to go, 
Mark; l've got ny dress and all.” 

“Ah, yes, the pale yellow dress and 
violet#; show it to me, dear.”’ 

He panted wearily for breath, but she 
did not notice it, as she brought in the 
beautiful dress; and in ber excitement, 
forgot her fears, and jaid it down on the 
bed. 

He looked at it wistfully 

“IT should bave liked to see you in ~ 


he said; ‘it is very lovely.” 
“I'll put it on if you like—it is no 
trouble.”’ 
Hier ¥ ‘6 Ware Cager, it never was any 
6 to put op smar es —she ved 
+ ve eve ng 
1'And in a few more minutes she was 
standing before him, a radiant beautifal 
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vision, the soft satin falling sbout ber 
graceful form in lovely shimmering folds, 
the dainty violets that lay against her 
neck showing up its dazzling whiteness, 
and making ber golden hair look likes 
halo of glory. 

“My beautiful wife,” he whispered 
gently, ‘my beautiful wife.’’ 

The door opened quietly behind them, 
and the great doctor who was attending 
him entered the room. At the sight of 
the graceful figure in her exquisite dress, 
the old man looked profoundly aston- 
ished. He glanced from his patient to 
his wife, and back again. 

“Why, Mra. Ledbury!” he exclaimed. 

‘My busband wanted to see my ball- 
dreas,’”’ she said gaily, “1 am going tos 
ball to-nigbt, and I bave humored bim 
and put on my dress for him to eee,”’ and 
she laughed her little tinkling laugh. 

* You—are—going to a ball—to-night?” 

The great man scanned her as if she 
were some strange new specimen. 

“Yes; Mark says he can spare me 
quite well, and of course I shall be 
back by Friday. Now I won't disturb 
you,” 

And without giving time to answer ber 
she swept away, Mark’s eyes watching 
her till she vanished. 

“She does not think I am bad,”’ he said, 
looking at the kind'y old face above 
him. 

“I didn’t say you were bad, my boy, 
did 1?” But there was a strange huski- 
ness in his voice, and I think if Mark's 
eyes had not been tired, he would have 
seen a dimness in those keen o'd eyes 
that scrutinized his. 

“There’s no question of your being 
bad—get right ae fast as you can, and get 
your wife back to look after you. That's 
all.”’ 

Bat downstairs he sent for Mra Lsd- 
bury, and when, after keeping Lim wait- 
ing for ten minutes, she came rustling in, 
dreased for traveling, in the magnificent 
sables which had been Mark's latest 
present, all the kindness had gone trom 
his eyes and voice; both were stern and 
hard. : 

“Are you aware, Mrs. Ledbury,” he 
said, “that your husband is extremely 
i?” 

Just fora moment she looked startled, 
then she smiled up in bis face. 

‘You are trying to frighten me.” she 
answered; “he told me himeelf he was 
better.’”’ 

“Oh, did he?’—the tone grew drier— 
‘the ia not better, he is worse—he is ex- 
ceedingly ill. Does he like your going 
away to day ?’’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ she answered naively, “he 
said 1 must certainly go, and was 80 
pleased with my dress. | will come back 
to morrow if you think I ought,” she 
added plaintively, ‘‘and if Mark really 
wants me; | was going to stay till Friday, 
but if he is really ill—I thought he 
only bad a bad cold?’’ she asked ab- 
ruptly. 

“He has pneumonia and is very ill; I 
can say no more, Mrs. Ledbury; you will 
forgive my saying that your place is 
here,”’ 

Blancbe drew berself up. 

“My husband thinks | can go,” she 
said haughtily, “and | see no reason why 
1 should not, and——” 

“Very well madam,’’ the old doctor 
caught up | is dbatand gloves and turned 
to the door, “I can say no more—! have 
warned you!” 

Blanche went straight up to her bus 
band’s room. 

‘Oo, Mark,” she said indignantly, 
‘that horrid old man says you are very 
ill and that I ought not to leave you; and 
| am sure you are better—you said so. 
Would you rather I stayed? because—if 
you would—of course——"’ 


A tiny light of hope dawned in the 
tired eyes, and a littie happy smile bs- 
gan to flicker around his mouth. If she 
would bat stay, and of her own free 
will— 

“Though,” she went on, “iit does seem 
a pity, if you’re better —and—my lovely 
dress ’’ 

I think at that moment His Majesty's 
ideal lay shattered forever. But even 
now he could smile at her bravely as he 
said: — 

“My dear, you must certainly go—I 
—shall be—much better before you come 
back.”’ 

“I thought e#o,”’ she said trium phantiy; 
‘*] Knew that old man was fussing Thank 
you, Mark, dear,’’ and 


866 actually 
stooped and kissed his forehead ightly 
before she tripped away t have a cal 
allied and depart 

. oe © > . a 


‘Come home at once 








January 1s, 1898 





Blanche stared at the telegram that ~ 
banded to ber on the Friday morning, 
she stood chatting and laughing in the 
great conservatory of the Digby’s house, 

Her face grew white, and she turned a 
little helplessly to the man at ber sicjie. 

“It says ‘come home at once,’ she 
said; “what does it mean? Mark must 
be worsee.”’ 

She had stayed till the Friday, after all, 
arguing in her shallow little heart that as 
she had beard nothing on Thureday from 
Cavendish Square, he must be better, 
And she wanted to stay for the theatricais 
on Thureday night to show off another 
frock; “and after all,”’ she said to herself, 
“one day can really make no difference. 
I will sit with Mark a lot all Saturday to 
make up.”’ 

So she enjoyed herself to the full, and 
did not give many thoughts to her home, 
or to the man who lay all that weary 
Thureday, hoping against hope that the 
doors would open, and that be would 
hear his wife’s footfall on the floor, and 
see her lovely laughing face. 

No, she did not think of bim; though 
all day be thought of her, and longed for 
her with a dreary, hopeless longing; tii! 
late in the afternoon her telegram came 
deferring her coming till the morrow. 

Still he smiled in the doctor's face. 

“My wife ie unexpectedly detained,” 
he murmured, ciaspiog the telegram in 
his poor wesk hands. “Unexpectedly 
detained.”” Then he turned his face to 
the well. 

When sne got that telegram on Friday 
morning, Blanche started bome at once, 
and about three o’clock in the afternoon 
she reached her own house. On the 
threshold of the door she met the great 
doctor, his rugged face lined more than 
usual, his kindly eyes troubled and dim. 

He drew aside to let her pass into the 
hall, only taking off hie hat to her with 
frigid politeness, 

“Ob! she said, timidiy laying her 
hand on bis arm, “they telegraphed for 
me. is Mark worse? or is he better, now 
that you are going ?’’ 

A stern look came into the eyes that 
met hers, 

“Madam !"’ heanswered grimly, ‘‘your 
husband died this morning. I am giad 
you have been able to return to make ali 
necessary alcangements.”” And raising 
his bat once more he left the house. 

“I can’t help it if I was cruel,”’ he 
muttered, “she wants it. He died of a 
broken heart, if ever a man did—he had 
no heart to get well.”’ 

And Blanche stood where he had left 
her, with a white face and quivering lips, 
aad her biue eyes brimming with tears. 

Dead ?—Mark dead? Oh! it was im- 
possible! She must go and see—why, it 
could not be! 

Tne house was deathly still she 
thought as she went upstairs shivering, 
with slow dragging steps On the land- 
ing she met Jane, her eyes swolien with 
crying. 

“Ob, ma’am!"’ the girl cried, ‘‘ob, 
ma’am!'’ and burst again into bitter 
weeping. 

Blanche looked at her. 

“Ie it trae?” she said in a dazed voice. 

“True! Oh, come and see him, ma'am,” 
the maid sobbed, and moving on in front 
of her mistrees she opened the ‘oor of 
the room in which Blanche had said 
“Good bye”? to her husband only (two 
days ago. 

A trained nurse was moving softly 
about the room, bat on seeing Blanche 
she stole quietly away, drawing Jane 
after her. 

Bianche looked tearfully around. The 
familiar room, with its unfamiliar stili- 
ness struck a chill terror into ber beart. 
She shrank back against the wail and 
looked at everything except—exce; a! 
the still form upon the bed. 

She had feared sicknese—she feared 
death a thousand times more. W)y »#d 
they left her alone, here in this hor:)''!¢ 
silence with—with it? She couli Lave 
screamed in sheer terror, but some! )'0£ 
within her, she did not understand, **}"' 
her silent. 

Stili shrinking close against the ws, 
she let her eyes fall at last upon the 'e, 
and then some strange fascination ed 
her to draw nearer. 

The little butterfly woman looked 
with wide frightened eyes at the © 8" 
whose heart she had broken, lying * 
now in the majesty of Death. A «°°*# 
cross of violets lay on his heart, brows”! 
only an hour before by the students * 
had loved him. 

The strong face seemed even & 
in death, and the iines tbat sor! 
carved, death had wiped out | 
tender eyes were close—they would 


“0 


eS eS aS" 
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ook lovingly oa ber again; the lips that 
bei emited om her to the very last were 
eet pow, in a grave, quiet carve, and the 
ec). pees terrified her. 

Vark! ob, Mark, wake up!” abe said 
ip a WOisper, “I am so trightened;”’ and 
spe cowered beck against the wall again 
ac’ broke inte wild sobs and tears. 

Rot Hie Majesty lay still in the slumber 
trou whieR there is no awakening. 
. > ° e e eo _ 
and I think I shall wear deep widow's 
wceis" abe wae saying, only next day, 
to ber bosom friend. “They are so be 
com ing—expecially as I am fair; and 
eieck is always charming—don'’t you 
thick sa, dear?” 
Ab, poor Majesty! poor Mej:s y! 





A Simple Woman. 


Bars kK W. 
» HE Sa perfect dream!” said Spink. 
“Jest so,” said Spark. 

A Teen for a matter of ten minutes 
or so the stlence was broken only by the 
scratching and spattering of a couple of 

ena 

' Spark, old man,” ejaculated Spink, 
s«inging around on his office stool and 
dropping @ heavy, if friendly, band 
upon tbe shoulder of his fellow clerk— 
“Spark, old maa, I'm head over heels in 
iove with ber.” 

“So am 1,” groaned Spark. 

another silence. The joint confession 
dit net appear to have simplified mat- 
ters at all. It seldom does when the 
parties Laterested are two lovers, with but 
one 1.2 

“1 bawe read of similar cases to ours in 
novela” Began Spink at length “As 
rivals, the proper thing appears to be 
to commence by cutting each other’s 
throata.™ 

“Im novela, yes,” assented Spark. 

“However, we are far too sensibie to 
resort to amy seach painful and disgusting 
extrema Now, Spark, we'll keep our 
tempers and settle this business in our 
usual frieadly fashion. 

“To begin, then, I opened the door for 
the lady when she came after this ap- 
pointmeat, consequently, I saw her be- 
tore you did. Having established my 
prior chim——” 

“Bat pou’we done nothing of the kind,” 
broke im Spark. “If you remember, I 
was Om corresponding terms with the 
aiy defare you ever saw her.”’ 

‘Corresponding terms!" gasped Spink, 
to whom this was a revelation. 

“Certainly. Who wrote the letter ask- 
ing Mase Barr—or, say, Dolly—to meet 
the gav’nor here in the matter of the ad- 
vertisemeant P”” 

a, come now, Spark, that was busi- 
ness, 

“' coarse, and I mean to goon with 
the business, too,”’ chuckled Spark. ‘I’m 
sorry for pou, Spink, bat in thie matter I 
stand Great, and your own common sense, 
’ you bad any——” 

Here, what's that?’’ broke in Spink 
‘warmiy. ‘Common sense, indeed! 
Yoa’re losing your manners, Spark.” 

You've mot picked them up, evi- 
‘en y,” retorted Spark, “or you should 
Know bow to use them. Bat there’’— 
sx ending his hand—‘we’ll not quarrel. 
| 9G always were a short tempered fellow, 


and | ” 


Saort-tempered!"" biurted Spink. 
You'd beter mind what you're saying, 
you Mie 


sperk 
Woeelimg around, they faced each 
st, Une light of battle in their eyes. 
\s rapedly as it had arisen, the storm 
2) sade. 
Tae sound of a light step in the corri- 
*, and the frowns had vanished. Miss 
“att entered the office, to find her admir- 
“"s &* Usual, all emiles. 
“Wh a sweet ‘Good-morning,” and a 
* ching emile to share between them, 
* *¥tmom of loveliness tripped lightly 
‘he principal's cflice. 
wever, pretty as she was, the ordi- 
_*"¥, Baprejadiced outsider might bave 
“24 6 fault even in Dolly. 
ve seldom peeps through eyes like 
“Business” was Dolly’s strong 


ra 


* (he next few days Spink and Spark 
“© a termately at peace and war. 
¥ declined to exhibit a preference 
er, and graciously accepted pres 
Tom both. 
mOrming Spink was particularly 
He Gawered himeeif that he had 
s“="S @ distinct advantage over his 
aad for hours he babbied of noth- 


. 
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ing but “fairy Gegere” and “digits di- 
vine.” 


“Look here, Spink,” suddenly ejaca. 
lated bis friend. “What on earth are you 
raving abovt? Have you taken leave of 
your senses? Either explain your drivel 
ling idiocy, or dry ap!" 

“Ab, my boy,” checkied Spink. ‘Such 
Gngere! SoM as velvet and as white as 
milk r’ 

“You won't liken mine to velvet if you 
don’t explain!’ roared Spark. “What 
do you mean ?” 

“Gloves, my boy! Gloves! Bought 
ber a box—whieper N—tried them on! 
‘Marked in plain Ggeres, two and eleven, 
—size, eix and a qearter !" 

“ Six and a quarter !"" repeated Spark 
musingly. “It appears to me Doily’s 
band gets lesa” 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
Splak, suddenly becoming serious 

“Ob, nothing?" responded Spark. 
“Ocly the box I bought ber the day be- 
fore yesterday were a siz» bigger—six and 
a ball.” 

For some minutes there was a painful 
slience, broken at length by a merry 
rippling laugh—her laagh. Tne door of 
the principal's room was ejar. Spink 
and Spark, with strained care, and malice 
aforethought, listened. 

There was no mistaking that voice. A 
trie more tender than usual, but the 
“governor’s” for all that. 

“Won't you, dear?” it asked, with a 
loving tenderness thai brought murder 
into the heart of Spiek ana Spark. ‘Come 
Dolly, name it.” 

A rich meliow leagh, and then a voice 
—Dolly’s. 

‘Oa, very well, you dear old goose. If 
you won't wait, say a month to day. 
Will that do, Sammy ?" 

‘Sammy!’ “Dear old goose!” 

Spink and Spark stared at each other 
and geeped for breath. Was this to be 
the end ?”’ 

“Outrageous!” geeped Spink. 

“An old villainf" muttered Spark. 
“Olid enough to be her father.”’ 

7 _ J * - * 7 

“T have a little surprise for you.” 

Mr. Samuel Wreckbem hed really no 
s:cret to impart, bat that was scarcely his 
fault. Spink keew what was coming— 
Spark could gues. 

“The fice will be closed next Wednes- 
day. I shall be giad to see you at St. 
Martin’s Charech, where an interesting 
litle ceremony is to take piace at ten- 
thirty.” 

Dolly Diushed, and at the same time 
pat in a word. 

“You will be there, won't you ?” she 
asked sweetiy. 

“Very pleased, I'm sure,” stam mered 
Spink. 

“Delighted,” geeped Spark. 

We are toid that “all men are liars,’’ 
but Spink and Sperk were surely a 
sorry sample The ¢cffort nearly choked 
them. 

“It won't do to let everybody see we 
are hard bit,” sald Spark afterwards. 
“Weshall have to be there, and— what 
about a wedding present?” 

Spink abetractediy produced an en- 
gagement ring from bis pocket. 

“] bought this for ber,"’ he murmured, 
“and she shall still have the chance of 
refusing it.” 

‘Strange,’ muttered Spark, with a 
weakly smile, es be produced a similar 
token. “They may ee well go together.’’ 

. . a . o e . 

Bat, after all, there was no wedding at 
St. Martin’s om that particular Wednes- 
day morning. 

Some time im the wee sma’ hours the 
splendid mansion of Mr. Samuel Wreck- 
bam was visited by a clever gang of 
burgiare. 

The wedding presenta, piate, and every- 
thing of value—incieding Doily — was 
carried of 

A day or two later the following post- 
card was received by Wreckham and 
Son. It wae read by Spink and Spark 
before it found its way into the princi- 
pal's ¢ fice: 


“DeaRm Sanur’ (ut read)—‘Awfually 
sorry to say good bye We should have 
‘*touchea yoe’ before, if I could have 
found itin my heart to ieave ail those 
beautiful wedding presents. 

“Kindly thask Spinky and Sparky for 
their lovely rimge—which realized five 
dollars at ‘mine uncie’s’ 


“Would marry you ail if it were not 
for the fact that my present husband and 
partner in our line of business might ob- 
ject 


“Taken on the whole, we have done 
very fairiy for ome night's work, though 


a lot of your boasted ‘solid silver’ is only 
plated. 

“Bat what can asimple woman expect 
—‘Men were deceivers ever. “Doi, " 


ABOUT NEIGHBORS. 


To unsympathetic persons neighbors 
ares matter of indifierence. They may 
come and go, be sick or well, marry or 
be buried, it is all one to the looker-on. 
If they bave children they are simply 
noisy nuisances; if they have no bright 
little faces peering out at the window- 
panes, they only think that the latter 
must be pleasantiy free from fnger- 
marke; that ie all. 

It is not necessary to be intrusive to be 
human. One may see over tha way a 
pretty female head, bent over some 
needlework, without gezing rudely. 

Withoat a shadew of impertinence, 
one may, as the months pass, get 80 ac- 
customed to the motions and babits of a 
neighbor that any departure from the 
usual routine really calis forth concern 
for possibile afMiiction. 

Were l an artist, 1 should not always 
goto Italy for my subjects. | should 
sometimes paint “Neighborly Window 
Peeps;’ the mother, in her nursery, 
washing ber dimpled baby; the father, as 
he leaves in the morning, stooping to 
kise the white forehead; and the littie 
child, p'ajying with its toya 

And what prettier than a twilight 
scene? when through the haif closed 
curtains, the flashing firelight touches a 
new picture on the wail, now the curly 
head of a littie child, as it site upon the 
carpet; now the thoughtful face of the 
mother by the bearth, with her arm 
around her boy, while another rests its 
tired head upon her knee; and the eldest 
girl, with her delicate profile clearly 
defined against the window sits listening 
intently for another footstep than her 
father’s. 

And when the bridai day comes and 
the beautiful flowers are carried in, and 
the guests come and go; and, last of all, 
when the light foot crosses the parental 
threshold, to joy or sorrow ((jod know- 
eth) can one regard it only with a curi- 
ous eye? can one’s heart atifis its good 
wishes for a neighbor, though one may 
have only a window acquaintance? And 
when, after montbs of absence, the biinds 
are drawn down, and snowy flowers are 
again Carried into that house, alas! for 
the sweet breath that is gone—can one’s 
heart freeze in one’s breast because under 
that ocffin-lid lies not its own? 

Can one selfishly sit down to the anni- 
versary feast, nor sigh to think of the 
empty chair ecross the way in the houre 
of the neighbor ? 

There may be thore who can do thir; 
but it most be that “the unbidden guest”’ 
never sat at their hearth, or table, 
When that day comes, how impossib!e, 
how wonderful will seem this iodiffer- 
ence toacommon woe, which to every 
stricken heart, as it comes, seems as 
though it should challenge the sympathy 
of the whole world. 

Alas for the great swarming city, with 
its rushing tide of business and pleasure; 
aweeping past the dead as the living; 
swallowing up in its maelstrom s0 much 
that would tend to human'z» and unite 
us; hurrying us on past green and sunny 
spots, where the soul would fain linger, 
and breathe and rest; pointing ever with 
ambitious finger to some possible goal in 
the distance, which, if ever reached 


through all thie weary travel and sacri- 
fice, is in the neighbornood of our tomb. 


—_— 














As To THE “FUNNY Bone ’’—Every- 
body is familiar with the disagreeabie 
sensation in the finger tips known asa 
“kpock on the funny bone.”’ In reality 
it is not a bone at al! that causes the curi- 
ous tingling, but a nerve (the ulnar) It 
is for the most part deep-seated in the 
flesh, but near the beck of the elbow lice 
close to the under-surface of the skin. 

When this is acciden‘ally struck, the 
nerve convey® the impression to the 
brain. Bat sensations brought by the 
ulnar nerve are those usually which have 
been caused at its ends, the finger-tips; 
and the brain refuses to believe that any 
m can come along the telegraph. 
wire of the nerve except from the reguier 
stationa So when the knock is exper!- 
enced and the message received, the brain 
refers it as baving come from the termini 
of the line instead of from somewhere 
midway, and deepite the sctual fact, a-- 
sures us that it ie Our OHngers that are 
tingling, and not our ¢ibow. 


In the eame way, Soldiers who have icet 
trei- legs sometimes say they feel a pain 
in the toe. What ie bappening is that 
tre remainder of the nerve that used to g 
to the toes ie being affected, and the brair 

which is the real and only seat of ail 
pain) cannot account for the sensatic n 


except as coming from the absent foot. 
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At Home and Abroad. 


A doctor bas started a theory that 
most all drunkards can be cured by 
a very simpie and pleasant course of 
treatment—namely, by eating applies at 
every meal. Apples, if eaten in large 
quantities, be avers, possess properties 
which do away with the craving that con- 
firmed drunkards have for drink. 

Many goid finds bave been purely acci- 
dental. An adventurer who had drifted 
into a Colorado mining town awoke withb- 
out food or money. He went out and 
shot a deer, which, in ite dying agonies, 
kicked up the dirt and disclosed signs of 
gold. The poor man staked out a claim, 
and cpened one of the most profitable 
mines in the locality. Another rich mine 
In Colorado was discovered by a broken - 
down miner while digging a grave. 


in some parts of Sicily the birth of a 
girl isa looked upon as such a misfortune 
that a black flag is hung out of the win- 
dow to prociaim the sed event. Having 
to be supported by the family as long as 
they are unmarried, and being obliged to 
dower the bridegrcom, they are looked 
upon as expensive luxuries. Boys, on 
the other hand, are very soon seif-sup- 
porting, and when the time comes for 
marrying, increase the family wealth by 
bringing bome a bride and her dot. The 
giris live in seclusion, are most kindly 
treated, and at the age of fourteen or six- 
teen they are disposed of on a purely 
financial basis. 


The King of Denmark is essentially a 
“homely man."’ He walks about every- 
where unattended, or apparently so, 
ready todo anything to help anybody; 
and one of his favorite pastimes is to 
come across a friend or ecquaintarcea in 
the street and carry bim off somewhere 
for refreshments. The king's purse, 
however, is almost invariably empty, if 
not left at home, and the result is, that 
the guest has often to pay for the feast. 
The story is told how, one day meeting 
an unusually crusty courtier, he offered 
him refreshment, and when the peying 
time came found bimeeilf, as usual penni- 
less, Fortunately, however, King 
Christian caught sight of his son, the 
Crown Prince, approaching, and hurry- 
ing to him he whispered: “For goodness’ 
sake, my dear boy, lend me some money; 
I bave been entertaining So and No— and 
I can’t pey.’’ 

—ccK<@F > — 


State ov Onto, City oF Torepo, on 
Lucas CoustrY ' 
Frank J. Cheney nakes oath that he ts the 


senior partner of the firm of F. J. Cucnuy & 
Co., doing business in the City of Toledo, 
County and state aforesaid, and that aaid firm 
will pay the gum of ONE HUNDRED DOL 
LAKS for eactjand every case of Catarrh that 
cannot be cure@l by the use of HaLy’s CaTarnn 
Curg. FRANK J. CHENEY 

Sworn to bef#Pre me and subscribed tn my 
presence, titty @h day of December, A.D. 1 
amar | A. W. GLEASON, 

aoe Notary Public 
Hali's Catarrh Cure ts taken Intermally and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur 
face of the system. Send for testimonials, 
free. 


¥F. J. CHENEY & CO. Toledo. © 
a@ Sold by Druggtieta, Te 


Pay Off Your 
Mortgage 








Our Young Folks. 


THE DISCONTENTED BEE. 


laughing world 


brecared Chew gre 


their clattering 


she ecrept inte the porch like entrance, 
could be liaapypy 
tbeautiful buttertly, 
pleasure, all the 
mer she wailed, 
dbutterthy went sailing 


peotratnboaw tints to the 


creature po tlashing away out ot sig 
what's the trouble?” 
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snd the little moth eyed the other nar- 
rowly 
No, net happy, perhaps,” faltered the 
be . ti think it grand not to be con- 
tent to be humble and common.” 
Humble and common! [ think we 


and common enough. I 
and the 
tooth spread her wings and soared away, 


humble 


shall wish vou good morning; 


ivery tite, 
nobody sympathize 
moaned the unhappy bee. 


“toh dear, will 


with me?” 


And now the soft breezes came wan- 
dering down trom the hills, rippling 
with the langhter of the tiny laborers up 
among the chiming bell-like tlhowers,. 


sills tee! letting the 


by unimproved, in 


Little 
tents glick 


precpous Tio} 
Valn re- 
grets for whatecould never be. 

asked 


baby in 


atiny 
her 


“Whe wants sviipathys 


int, teiling along with a 


poveouatha, 
Mrs. Ant, I can't 
sproke the 


do: 
little 


but 
bundle of 


"*¢ Di. vou 


biesD go nener,”” dis- 


entent, pouting as much as a bee can 
prot 

‘Lam notso certain of that,” rejoined 
the honest ant; “whatis the matter?” 

‘T want to be what To am mot,’ was 


Miss Dew 
“Well 


tiattire is 


‘sm eaplanation. 

ver be 
nature still I 
little Mrs. Aunt 
that |] should be 


you an toiling, 


vou'll ne thriat, borer 


orry 


nuse 
“ate for 

: proke 
‘Isn't it sad 


beeres carne 


only a 
ant, drudying 
reatures, Without beauty or grace, when 

it least, I 
I bisacl 


mricd bisacd Ginese 


we eould could lite so 
the 


to po he re 


‘ nyas 


~itonty benuty of a but- 
and there 
admired.’ 

ehaild! 
Ant. 


to make 


‘Nonsense, nonsense!’ eried 
Mrs. 


ifwe 


hiootnvely “Whyours isa nobler 


than ever 


choos 





it Se, 


a butterthy could rejoice in living. We 
are teaching the wide world a= lesson. 
‘Busv asa bee! ‘Pndustrious as an ant,’ 
issaidot those who work, and toil, and 
tie ver prow Weary, 

‘Hlomely in appearance wei are, I 
grant, but there was nevera life so lowly 
and mean which could not be made 
beautiful and meoble by patient perse- 


verence in well-doing. If we are among 


earth’s humiblest and lowliest workers, I 


don’t see why we shouldn't make the 
mostef our little lives, and be hearty 
and happy, doing our very best, as na- 
ture intended us te do.’ 


“Come,” continued Mrs. ‘as it's a 


Ant, * 


time dav, and miv work is) forward at 
home, ve a aind to go and see my 
ousins tpoon the downs, if you will 


bearme company, and then you can tall 
friends; it is) light work 


yhands upthere on suchaday 


tre Walle Neots 


and willin 


as this.” 
So Mrs. Ant lay down her baby in a 
daisv, which served fora cradle, and off 


went the two tepvether, as muchas one 


ving and the other crawling could be 

‘ipeprosedd to he p> together. 

Jon, gladness, merriment, and = laugh- 
ter were rioting ationy the sunbeams 
there, and honest labor was the order of 
the dav, Pheant hnolls were teeming 


Nitta lite 


Miss Bee happening to alight on oa 
fairy circle, Was chanped into am ant for 
the tine being, and went with ber sage 


old triend unto the muidstoft am ant vil- 
lage, nebody there Knowing she was a 
chanyeling. 

Phe streets were full of passers to and 
free, those whe bey phtin, and those whe 
steered; some were what we should eall 
merchants, changing and exchanging 
geweds with one another, for there was ne 

neurrent there, 

some were hutible sellers, bright ae- 
tive little creatures with twink ling eves, 


thers were porters, others attended te 
thie sick. There were nurses Walking 
here and there with baby ants, wee, 


Wweah, colorless things, out for their daily 
airing, but all were 
happy, gpood-humeored, and contented. 
And up 
that it 


AS WE TAY SUp prose 
above, the bees were buzzing, 
sundown, and they were 
weing he Phen Miss Bee and Mrs, 
Antset off homeward torthe little 


hd not wish to join her companions, 


was 
thie, 


they laden with the truits of their labors, 
she bearing home nothing at all. 

Butthe next morning, at sunrise, she 
Was away to the downs; she bad learnt 
the secret o life, that preat thinmtys are 
small, if done for vain-glory and to 
| ise Me arid stn thitigs preat, it 
}™ ied Hesiiv and we lor the sake 

1utV a i I at tive stoors of the 

ViN “ ‘ the yrent 

. 
gotten, whit even the pattern ants 


fed on their summer gleanings, and 
thought not of others, Widow Grant sold 


honey, and beught firing for her chil- 
dren’s comfort with the money; and 
Mixs Bee was glad inthe great joy of 


toiled and 
for herselt 


had not 
fair summer 


knowing that she 


labored all the 


alone, but also for others. 
She knew now, that small could be 
made great, and great could be made 


stmall; that, as the wise man puts it, “He 
that watereth shall be watered also him- 
self.”’ 

7 eo 


FOR RE MARKABLE RE ASONS 


Itsome people had their way, church 
bells would soon cease to be,and their 


noise would no longer be heard in the 
land. 

Such «a consummation is = to he 
wished, for there is a great deal of anti- 


quarian and popular interest oad na 
with them, while in many cases they un- 
questionably pertorm a useful office. 
Bells in many parts of the country 
fulfil the ftunetions of the factory “‘buz- 
ver.” At Whitby one in the turret of the 
town hall is rung at six in the morning 
and six in the evening, for the benefit of 
working 
But very often it is the church bell tha 
is used for this purpose. Sometimes this 
during the ingathering of 
At Weighton, tor instance, 
customary to ring the 


people. 


is done only 
the 


it has 


harvest. 
long been 


church bell at tive o'clock every morn- 
ing while the corn is being cut and garn- 
ered. 

Where, however, a church bell is used 


atallasameans of calling folk to work 

and such = is 
rural parts of 
Inany agricultural counties 
ally rung every week day all the year 
round. instances; the bell 
tells the arrival of noon, as well 
“knocking off time, usually six o’clock, 

Atsome places, again, a single bell is 
rung ateight or nine o'clock every even- 
ing. ©f course, this, like the curtew 
bell—still te heard somewhere or 
other in English counties 
since householders are 
in the habit of setting clocks by it. 

But the custom originated isa 
mystery. At Kidderminster there used 
to bea tradition that once upon a time 
a tian lost his way, that he was guided 
home by the ringing of the compline 
bell, and that out of gratitude therefor 
he lett a bequest to provide tor the toll- 
ing of the bell at the same hour for ever. 

The passing bell, moreover, has its 
uses as well as its significance, For one 
thing, it conveys the intelligence to those 
ata that a certain person, 
known to been ina critical condi. 


commonly the case in 
Yorkshire, as well asin 
itis gener- 
In some too, 


as of 


be 
certain 
Serves a Purpose, 


how 


distance 
have 
tion, has gone, 


Ata village in the north of Lanea- 
shire, and elsewhere, it is usual to toll 
the age of the deceased, and in some 
paces this is done— in addition, of course, 
to ringing the death-knell—after an in- 
quest. 

\eurious custom in connection with 
the passing bell obtains in parts of the 


on New 
stroke 
sounded the age ot the 
was formerly done reg- 
in certain places in the 
South of Mhugland, 

When it 
use of the 
detensible than in 
Not long ago 
telled out of a 


North country. It is observed 
Year's 
ot midnight 


year is tolled, as 


ive. AS soon as the last 


has 


ularly every day 


comes toexpressing joy, the 
ehurch bells is sometimes less 
the foregoing 
“molten golden notes 
steeple on the borders of 
because a locally trained 
horse had won a certain race, 


cases, 


” 
Leicestershire 


some of the parishioners, greatly scan- 
dalized at this 
cated with 
censured the 


circumstance, Ccommuni- 
the bishop, who solemnly 
rector of the church. That 
diplomatic gentleman, however, neither 
admitted nor denied his offence, 

He most fortunately discovered that 
the which he had ordered the 
bells to be rung was the anniversary ota 
certain royal personage birth, and, 


day on 


when called upon by his. ecclesiastical 
superior for anexplanation in connec- 
tion with the charge which had been 
brought against him, he referred the 


bishop to the 
More than once 
tiateh has 


almanac, 
the 


beeen oe 


result of a toot ball 
‘lebrated with piweans 
Where the tooter 
ing most Virulent form 
the resultola match cre the wildest 


several lll- 


stances even the church ! 


from church bells, 


fever is rag in its 
ites 
excitement in a town, and in 
lave been 


rie 
Ti i 


imprac 
OSS] ile 


Cail ¢ t, res ‘ ently 
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The World’s Events. 





Slue bouse fly makes 310 strokes 
with its wings; the bee 10, 


A Second 
The finest shops in a Chinese « ity 


“re those 
devoted to the sale of coffins. 


It is stated that a third of the po pul 
the United States now live in the 
Valley. 


ation of 
M ‘SSIS! DDI 


In the number of 
kurope. 
ahead. 


murdeis 


Italy leads 
In the nnmber of suici: 


les Russia in 


Instead of an engagement ring, the Japan. 
ese lover gives his sweetheart a piece of beau- 
tiful silk for her sash, 


The smallest bird's egg is that ot the tiny 
Mexican humming bird, which 


is #earce ly 
larger than a pin’s bead. y 


The leatberp apron worn by the blacksmith 
is mentioned by Pliny as in use in 


his time, 
two thousand years ago. 


The average weightof a man 6 feet high 
should not exceed 178 pounds; at least that 
should be taken as a natural proportion, 


Among new inventions is a boat with ste: | 
fins which is propelled solely by the 
of the sea water. 


motion 
It goes best In rough w ater. 


Smoking is universal in Siam, and chil- 
dren begin to pull the native cigarette, ri 


led 

in lotus leaf, at the tender age of three or 
four. 

There are some large landowners jn \us 


tralia, One of them has 620,000 acres, another 
1,200,000, a third 6,600,000, while a big bank 
owns no fewer than 7,800,000 acres, 


Almost all the campbor of commerce is the 
production of the camphor laurel or camphor 
tree, Which is a native not only of Japan, but 
of China, Cochin China, and Formosa. 


Up to 1826, on the Sabbath, there were 
chains across the streets of all the churches 
below the City Hall, in New York, to prevent 
the passage of carriages during the hours of 
worship. 


The fishermen of Holland take the precau- 
tion of killing all fish caught as soon as they 
are landed, while French fishermen, on the 
contrary, all »w the fish to die from asphyxia- 
tion, 


The smallest known species of hog are the 
pigmy swine of Australia. They are exactly 
like their larger brethren in every particular 
except size, being no larger than a good-sized 
house rat. 


It is not generally known that the pharma- 
cist has long used the dog-rose for the manu- 
facture of a confection, practically « jam, 
which he employs in binding togetber the in- 
gredients of pills, 


The tavorite sport of the Siamese is fish- 
fighting. So popularis it thatthe King ot 
Siam derives considerable revenue from the 
license fee exacted for the privilege of keep- 


ing fighting fish. 


In Germany, when the vote of the jury 
stands six against six, the prisoner is aec- 
quitted. A vote of seven against five leaves 
the decision to the court, andin a vote of 
eight against four the prisoner is convicted. 


Salt pork, which was for centuries the 
staple food of the mariners of England, 1s al- 
most erased from the bill of fare on 
ger ships, and is served only twice a week to 
the bluejackets in the Navy. 


passen- 


Vegetables in the mountains of Sweden, 
Norway, and Lapland suffer greatly from the 
Norway rats. Farming in these districts 


would be very unprofitable were it not for the 


White foxes, which prey largely upon the 
rats, 

In the sixteenth century there was « cur 
ious law in England whereby street hawkers 
were forbidden to sell plums and apples, for 
the reason that servants and apprentices 
were unable to resist the sight of them, and 


were tempted to make use of theiremypooye 
money. 
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AS WE GO. 
+omes wonder if the man that’s burry- 
hot and fast 
i that bis success ain't worth the 
ible at the last. 
or there's pleasures, 
\nd there's treasures, 
time for one and all: 
-reen fruit needs the shakin’; 
{ ready fruit will fall. 


that teavels fast will be the first to 
back bome, 
nverers have the wild flowers an’ 
music when they come. 
\s for duty, 
jbere’s no beauty 
. too fair for her to boast: 
«bo let her join their pastimes 
the opes that love ber most, 


STUDENTS AND SWORDS. 








- said of Prince Bismarck, who 
- now a feeble old man falling into 
» and mental decay, that in his 
he fought thirty duels. If these 
ide those he fought as a German 
vue student, the case is not so bad 

is it may seem. 
| the ‘rood old days”’ when Hei- 
ry University nurtured chivalrous 
~ontiments, as well as the arts and 


sienees, every student was obliged to 
lub formed from his own coun- 
nen In this way national pre- 


es were strengthened, and private 
is well as publie quarrels sprang us be- 
veon the different ‘‘Landsmen,’’ as 
easily as, in those times, the sword was 
wont to spring from its scabbard. 
lhese clubs were supposed, in the 
time of Napoleon, to possess too much 
injiuence; and were consequently sup- 
pressed as mere ‘college’’ cliques; and 
in the names ‘‘Swabian,’’ ‘‘Prussia,’’ 
ete., which are adopted by the present 
rps’ of the University, we find a 
reason for the originfof student dueling, 
viuch obtains to such an_ extent 
throughout Germany. 
lhese clubs, composed of young men 
of all ranks and from all nations, with- 
| personal quarrels or national ani- 
tnosities, challenge one another to 
syle combat merely for the honor of 
‘ueir “corps,’’ or, as some say, to keep 
ay that old spirit of ‘‘knighthood’’ 
shich this more practical age is apt to 
lespise 
\t any rate the duels take place; 
erous and disfiguring wounds are 
and received. <A correspondent 
iy of an affair of this kind he 
sonally attended says: The ‘‘Swa- 
us’ in green caps, and the ‘‘Van- 
- in red, were to test the prowess 
veir best swordsmen—and for this 
sed repaired, in broad daylight, 
e romantic valley of ‘‘Brunnen- 
‘which lies embosomed among 
ust across the Neckar, an hour’s 
from Heidelburg. 
steep bank furnishes seats for the 
pany; a couple of beer kegs are 
riously furnished, and the pre- 
ns for the combat begin; the 
mial 


in shirt-sleeves is pointed 
-the doctor, and with his aid the 
ions are armed for the fight. 

> is quite a process in itself; first the 
clothing is removed, and a linen 

' substituted: a thick band is wound 
ue muscular parts of the sword 
then covering after covering is 
ull the arm which must do the 

oy and thrusting is so heavy and 
‘diy that a second person must 
tat right angles with the owner’s 
the moment for action arrives; 
‘ quilted leathern apron is made 
the stomach and thighs; and 
black silk stock of thick sub- 
protect the neck, the doughty 

ts step forth, with head and left 
unguarded except by the 


W h is now given into his 


isomely executed pass 


hey thrust and parried, till 
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the word ‘‘Halt’’ put a momentary 
stop to the tight; a second meeting, and 
the Swabian received a slight cut on the 
forehead; the third encounter was a 
series of lightning strokes and rapid 
evolutions with the keen blades, and 
immediately after the word ‘‘Halt,’’ I 
saw a stream of blood flowing down 
the face and over the shirt of the 
‘‘Vandal.’’ He was led away and the 
doctor called, 

The Swabian walked coolly away and 
began to dress. The Vandal had a cut 
some six inches in length; beginning 
just below the temple it ran along the 
cheek towards the nose, and then 
turned upwards, making a slit wound, 
a very ghastly looking thing! He 
summoned all his pride, and bore the 
pain right manfully. They washed the 
wound, which bled profusely; he 
seemed faint, and sat down. ‘The 
Swabians congratulated their champion, 
and said it was a capital stroke—a 
double action movement, which only a 
skillful hand could make. 

No one seemed to feel that this wasa 
foolish mutilation, although the poor 
fellow will be sick perhaps a month, 
and carry a hideous scar till the day of 
his death. After a moment’s pause, 
the students turned from the wounded 
man to make preparations for a second 
duel. 

This was between inexperienced and 
younger members of the ‘‘corps,”’ 
‘‘Foxes,’’ as they are termed. The 
combatants wore caps, and exhibited 
little skill in the use of their weapons. 
One received a wound on the chin, and 
the other’s ear was divided into a 
couple of parts by 4 bungling thrust of 
his adversary, but these awkward dis- 
plays were only laughed at by the 
groups of students. 

I had always supposed these duels 
mere boy’s play, although in the 
streets of Heidelberg every fifth student 
that one meets, has a scar or an ugly 
wound on his face—hut when the fact 
is known that such a wound as I saw 
given, if it had passed a half inch 
further to the left, would have de- 
stroyed the eye of the student, this sort 
of dueling seems very little like boy’s 
play—boy’s mischief would be the bet- 
ter word. 

———_—_— 6 a” 

THe Hyciene or LavGutrer.—It has 
been aptly said that there is not the re- 
motest corner of the inlet of the min- 
ute blood-vessels of the human body 
that does not feel some wavelet from 
the convulsions occasioned by good 
hearty laughter. The life principle of 
the central man is shaken to its in- 
nermost depths, sending new tides of 
life and strength to the surface, thus 
materially tending to insure good health 
to the persons who indulge therein 
The blood moves more rapidly, and 
conveys a different impression to all the 
organs of the body, as it visits them on 
that particular mystic journey when 
the man is laughing, from that con- 
veyed at other times. For this reason 
every good hearty laugh in whicha 
person indulges tends to lengthen his 
life, conveying as it does a newand dis- 
tinct stimulus to the vital forces 


Grains of Gold. 


The bigher you goup in lite the colder it 
Kets. 








It is much better to be alone than to be 
bad company. 


We owe the greatest gratitude to those who 
tell us the truth 


In the good as well as in the evil of life less 
depends upon What befall is than uy thie 


way in which we take 


Throw fe into a right method, tbat ever 


Femininities. 
Women who wear chert hair will become 


men ina future world atleast, so the Chinese 
believe. 


There wre plenty of people who would be 
perfectly willing to take chances if) they 
could only get them, 


Outof the enormous number of Women in 
Constantinople the population is nearly a 
million not mere than five thousand can 
read or write. 

Ada: “IT cunt imagine how that secret 
leaked out, Plows: “Nort! Din sure every- 
one to whom [told it promised to say noth, 
ing about it.” 


Ifatinot water is placed at night in the 
room Where people have been smoking, the 
usual smell of stale tobaceo will be gone tn 
the morning. 


A young Tennessee girl recently married 
a perfect stranger, alleging that she should 
have plenty of time to become acquainted 
with him afterwards, 


Nearly forty years have clasped since Queen 
Victoria witnessed a horse-race. Her Majesty 
was present with the Prince Consort on the 
occasion of the running for the Ascot Stakes 
Im TSot 


Both men and women want toconceal thet: 
age and for much the same reason. Men 
Wish touppear older than they are in order to 
rule sooner, and Women wish to appear 
younger than they are in order to rule 
longer. 


Artificial flowers were invented by pious 
nuns. Inthe Italian convents the altars and 
shrines were, up to the end of the eighteenth 
century, decorated with artificial flowers, 
laboriously put together, made of paper and 
parchment. 


A gentleman, in addressing a lady who has 
just remarried in) New York for the third 
time, Said, reproachtully, “You never come to 
Chicago now!’ “Indeed I do,” she replied, 
in the most natural manner. “LT always pass 
my Widowhoods there.’ 


Ina village In the Tyrol tay be seen a life- 
size figure of our Saviour, under a canopy, in 
the street. From the wounded side tlows a 
stream of water, at Which the women Olltheir 
pails allday long. That saered symbol thus 
serves Lhe purpose of a common purmip! 


Iady, after going over the whole stock of 
blankets: “You needn't show meany more, 
I only came in to look for a friend with 
whom [| had an appolotinent here, Shop- 
keeper, Weary, but polite: “If you think your 
friend is among the blankets, madam, I 
shall be happy to vo over them again for 
you.’ 


“Heres an account of a man, said) Mra, 
Gadsby, “who hasn't spoken a word to his 
wife in three years, ° 

“That's rather a rigid adherence toone ot 
the rules of politeness,’ 

“Rule of politeness! 
a scornful tone. 

“Yes—never interrupt a lady while she is 
talking.’ 


sald Mrs. Giadseby, in 


A statetmnent recently madeby the Soelety 
of New England Women that there is to be 
found no descendant of Priscilla Alden of 
Maytlower fame is proved to be tneorreet. A 
little girl about 12 \vears of ave, tiamed Pris 
cilla Mullens Alden, who lives in the old 
Alden homestend at Duxbury, Mass., whieh 
was built in 1655, is minth tn deseent from 
Priscilla and John Alden, 


When the telephone was placed is one of 
Queen Victorias palaces’ she was promised 


that the first messave should be sent by a 


brass band. As a delay occurred mo band 
was on hand, and the eminent electrician 
sang ‘rod Save the €tueen btinteued Thi 


(lueen was asked if she recoynized the air, 
and replied: “Yes, itis the national anthem, 
but very badly played 


It is often said, but itis cuite wa piistake 


that (Queen blizabeth s maids of honor break 


fusteddon beefsteakwand ale, and that wit 
Was Such a rarity us to besoldonly by mpothe 
caries as a cordia The selence of good living 


was a8 Well tiiiderstood in those days as it 
is now, though the fashion tatiyhit be sone 
What different fhe nobility had breneh 
cooks; and amiony the dishes mentioned t 
writers of that da Wwe find not only beef, 
mutton, veal, lamib, kid, pork, rabbit, capon, 
pix, bul also red or fallow deerand a yrent 
variety of fish and wild-fowl. with pastry and 
cream, Italian confections and preserved 
fruits, and sweetrients from Portugi 


There are doctors and doctors. \iniong the 
most intelligent of all Thies trieticia f 
humanity Was one Who bad the courage re 
eenthy to give a bitof advice to the temd of a 
famiiv not nan titles from New York 
‘The he lof the fitnily was ro ett t «xn 


ng, healthy but irritate 


“J dont kt 4 Whit t att t 
family, doctor, » t 
nervo ‘ fy; 
mothe ! 
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Masculinities. 


k.very man thinks he is the best friend 
some other man ever bad, 


The faultfinder would growl about the 
weather if it were raining moneys 


“Smithers is positively the most Inhospite 
ble man | ever saw, “Yes: I never knew 
himeven toentertain an iden, 


President Andrews, of Brown University, 
served through the civil war as a private, 
lostan eye and sustaining other injurtes in 
battle. 


The man who has anaxe to grind usually 
overlooks the fact that someone else is fur- 
hishing the motive power to revolve the 
grindstone, 


“OO, Clarence,” exclaimed Mra, Meliride as 
her brother entered the house, “baby's cutoa 
tooth?” “Why do you let her play with 
knives?" asked the bachelor brother. 


“Hasn't he gotten through with what he 
had to say 7 inquired the man who had been 
asleep. “Yes, replied the friend next him 
“But there's no telling when he will eon 
elude.” 


Inorder not to bean exception to the rule, 
(lubleigh ran down his mother-in-law 
“Drietly, what have you againat her?” asked 
his friend impatiently “Herdaughter,” was 
the lnconle reply. 


Sumoer A Leach of Pleasantville, Koox 
county, Me., has the hat that his great-great 
Krandfather wore at the tine of his wedding, 
1Wyeursago. It wasn black beaver with a 
very wide brim, and cost $7 when new 


An eminent sclentist says that persons who 
have taken an active part Inthe selentifie 
world should be Killed at sixty, as not being 
Nexible enough to yleld to the advance 
of new ideas. Tle is bitoself nearly fifty 
Keven, 


\ Vermont family that started out to name 
the children to cotmemorate their birthday 
has one, born on the Fourth of July, christ 
ened Freedom, and another, identified with 
the great storm nine years age is called 
Blizzard. 


The German kinperor is a great collector 
of autographs, and spectally prizes the slunn 
tures of military commanders of the end of 
the last and the beginning of the present 
century, of which he is said to possess a large 
number, 


“T have a place for everything, and you 
ought to know it, said a married man, who 
wis looking for his boot-jack after bis wife 
was in bed. Yes,’ saidahe, “and ought to 
know where you keep your late hours, bat l 
don't.” 


With bis foot on the window sill and the 
general airof the tian who Knows how it ta 
and is willing to tell, Mawson observed: It's 
really pathetic, the absolute confidence a 
wornan basin the toan she lover, “Yon,"’ 
responded Longwed, with ansigh, she thinks 
hecan doevers thing. 


One afternoon, While ma thyht-erope walker 
was going through bis performance in 
Chiengo, a boy about twelve years old turned 
to an aAequaintanes of the same age and re 
marked, “Tom, dont you wish vou eould do 
that’ “Yes, bdo, sadly replied Deora, ‘tout 
mv folks muke me potosehool, and are ce 


termined that Dshaon’t never be nobody ' 


Jouring the rage for ‘spn brige brews, Mevtnae 
sears ago, a clergy tian Was “turned out, as 
itis termed, ata fashlonable aseembly, for 
Apelling drunkenness with only one n in 
ite termination Shert ifterwards he re 


turned to his parish, and found bhitnsell very 


cold received by his parishioners bho serit 
for the purish clerk, and asked theca ‘ 
“Well, sir,  reqeledl the ani, A report bine 
eome down here that you were t nedout of 
great lad thouse inthe city for drunker 


ness 
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14 
Latest Fashion Phases. 


—_—_— 


In an evening dress lately seen tbe 
akirt wae of lettuce leafgreen brocade; 
the pointed tabliier was of white silk, 
trimmed round the edge with two full 
frille of sccordian-pleated pale green 
chiffon; below the waist were two gold 
and pear! passementerie ornamentr; the 
bodice fastened over to the left side, and 
was made with epaulettes and pointed 
revers opening over @ lace chem isette 
ornamented with small pink roses; th 
puckered sleeves are of chiffon, with 
pufia at the top 

A taking walking dress had the ekirtof 
fern-green cloth, braided with Icz9nge 
patterns in very dark green; the short 
barueof the Jacket, the sleeves, and up 
the centreof front, was braided all over 
with I¢z9nge patterns; the E'on jacket 
of dark green velvet, trimmed round 
with a lineof gold cord; the collar lined 
inside with « full poffing of chiffon, and 
finished in front with a bow of beaver. 
Teque of dark green velvet, trimmed 
with puffings of rome colored crinkled 
velvet, and dark green wings. 

One of the newest skirts for ordinary 
wear is suitable to be made in any ma- 
terial, and is of moderate width; the front 
breadth is narrow, and is well sloped off 
at the top so that it sets without any 
rucking in front; the fulness at the back 
is arranged in two flat pleate; the sides 
are trimmed with a narrow scalloped em- 
broidery worked on slik; this Is headed 
by ribbon velvet, both being put on in 
pointe which may be sioped down from 
the front to the back, or from the back 
rising to the front. 

Another fashionable looking walking- 
dress wan of coffee-brown Venetian cloth; 
the pinin skirt stitched twice up each 
sean the jacket made witha long barque 
and ornamented with stitched straps with 
buttons each side; the triple reverse are 
stitched about one inch from the edge; 
the neck open to show a collar band of 
fancy silk with plestings at the beck; the 
joweled waistband Ins mounted on a band 
of brown velvet. Hat of rather dark 
blue velvet, trimmed with folds of the 
rame, puliings of chiffon and gray 
wings. 

Never were trimmings more beautiful, 
and the lace, chiffon, pet, and otber ma 
terials which form the groundwork are 
ornamented in all kinds of ways with 
gold threads, sequins, and cut stones of 
various kinds—the newest of all a kind 
of ebell. 

Some of the bodices are worked ail 
over with ribbons, while for day wear 
this same idee is carried out in @ lattive 
work of black braid, worked in silk, with 
crossing threads in lace stitches, thereby 
forming a complete trimming. 

Crochet silk net work is applied to the 
same purpose for blouses, There are 
blue velveteens and other dark shades 
worked with «mall motifa in white 
cheniile, emphasised by beads and 
apang lon, 

Some of the finest makes of satin bave 
appeared from Paris embroidered all over 
with roses in trailing conventional pat- 
terns. They need very little further 
trimming, and show up lace to great per- 
fection {.arge revers and collars worked 
in stee! and jet would make almost any 
dress beautiful, while the white lisse 
embroidered in gold and pearis is em- 
ployed alike for the front of skirts and 
bodices 

Tone new rouod skirt cut all in one 
piece has radiating rows of lace insertion 
from the waist, entirely covered with em- 
broidery in sequins and silks, aod (bis is 
prodaced tn black and other colorings. 
It is likely to be one of the most fashion- 
able atyles for ball gowns, 

Chenille js employed to represent fruit 
and flowers, and the lightest velvets 
form the groundwork of steel, silk, and 
gold embroidery, amethysts perhaps be 
ing the neweat introduction; and there is 
hardiy any ciass of embroidery, except 
for tailor made dresses, that dows not 
embody at least afew sinall diamonds, 

W bitespider neti¢ much to the fore, 


worked in silver, pearis, and gold. A 
black net isa capital exemplification of 
the most fashionable atyleof embroidery; 
from the foot rises large sprays of tulips 
and leaves, the flowers in bold relief 
produced by ridescent sequins plied 
ne ove . ¢ 
I ¢ A sina t ~ ak f 
g ek o . ~ . me ha 
¢ al al . 4 A ~ 
wa of emt ¢ y al ite sis, & ne 
the fine eee being Worked thus with an 
embroidery of ribbon. Something quite 





new in the way of ornamentation is an 
entire bodice, pouched and fall, made of 
the breast feathers of the Impeyan pheas- 
ant, silky and besatifal. 

Ornamental battons sre to be saper- 
seded by the sembiaoce of s jeweled but- 
tonhole, sold in gradusted sizss, to be 
carried down the frontof bodices. Some- 
times these are made in paste, sometimes 
in gold with otber jeweis, and many of 
them resembie the oid drop earrings, 
only they are placed horizontally instead 
of perpendicularly. 

Some are composed of amethysts and 
steel, some of steel and dismoads, others 
arecopied from old models in ® sort of 
loz9nge shape. Some of the buckles ae 
mounted ina new way with pisio gold 
wire, others in antique sliver are either 
square or lozenge shape, displaying large 
bosses in emeralds or amethyst. 

The seeson’s belting ie particularly 
pretty, the gold ribbon being interwoven 
with floral designe after the period of 
Louis XVI. White end gold canvas rib- 
bons are produced to simulate embossed 
leather, and the backles for there are 
sold in sete for the back as well as the 
front 

The rocceo designs are beautiful, gen- 
erally mounted in antique silver. 
Colored pearls of all sorte now appear to 
be cut in facets, and piay en important 
partin the trimmings 

Siveral notably handsome gowns have 
lately been made in London for a ‘ier- 
man princess. One dress was of the 
richest ivory satin; the bodice embroi- 
dered in = design of wood violets in 
natural coloring, eseh flower baving in 
its contre a diamond dewdrop; pearl and 
diamante work was aiso introduced, and 
the neck is softened with # touch of rare 
old lace. 

The sleeves were composed of folds of 
satin, with @ fall of lace, and from the 
left shoulder at the back from a bow of 
rich pale orchid ribbon long ends fell to 
the hem. The skirt was embroidered up 
the front side seamea, and in each fold 
all round with violets, the design in 
every case being varied; and round the 
hem and slightly up the seams a Louis 
XV. design was wrought in poaris, dia- 
monda, and crystal. 

A day gown wee of foulard in green, 
black, and white, the skirt trimmed witu 
ribbon velvet of the same colors edged 
on each side with ecru insertion and a 
narrow frill of satin ribbon. The smart 
bodice had a pouched vest of white lisse, 
was tucked on the shoulders, aod trim- 
meéd like the skirt with insertion and rib- 
bon, which formed a kind of loose yoke cut 
up the front. It was fastened with green 
enamel shamrock buttons. The sleeves 
were tucked and rucked, and the bodice 
was finished with a white satin belt and 
collar. 

An evening gown was com posed of pile 
primrose satin, the tight fitting bodice 
cut with # deep point at the waist and 
beautifully embroidered with diamonds 
and emeralds, which extended down the 
front seame of the skirt The sleeves 
were lined with emersid green satin and 
edged with lace, with which theekirt was 
festooned and caught with knots of green 
velvet. With this gown the princess will 
wear her magnificent emerald, the largest 
in the world. 

A smart gows was of rich opal glace, 
with chiffon and isce applique renais- 
sance round the shoulders, the inner vest 
being of pink chiffon closely puffed. It 
had «a pouched bodics and wide tacked 
silk sleeves. The skirt was triimed be- 
low the waist with lace applique, and 
there were tucks sbout three irches 
above the hem, with knotted ends of silk 
at the side. 

A dress of pale gray poplin was lined 
with chartreuse: the bodice was of gray 
velvet embroidered with diamonds, 
joined with gray silk guipure, showing 
the green satin lining. There was a V 
shaped yoke, worked with the tiniest 
tucks, lace at the beck, and a bow of 
kilted satin at the throat, and the waist 
was finished with a draped belt of green 
satin, with # dainty bow at the side. 
‘Tae epaulettes were of embroidered vel- 
vet and insertion, and the sleeves, tucked 
about the shouider, bad lace ruffies inside 
media val coffe 

A turquoise biuve glace gown was veiled 
with lovely, oid, deeply tinted Honiton 
lace, and hed a chiffon bodice with lace 
applique, incrusted with tiny crystalsand 
sey uine; there was e turquoise collar and 
sash witt mg ends, and rucked sleeves 
2nd @peauié tes fiace 

fetoft gray fe @ brim ie lined half 
way With velvet, and beyond this has tw 

nes of silk gimp; i is trimmed with 
ribbon velvet and ostrich feather tips. 
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Odds and Eads. 
ON A VARIETY OF INTERESTING SUBJ EOTS. 


In reply to the question:—Is it wise for 
aman to deny bimseif and get slong with 
a few bourse’ sleep s day, to do more 
work? Tesla, the great electrician, re 
plied: 

“There is a great mistake I am con- 
vinced. A man has justseo many bours 
to be awake and the fewer of these he 
ures up each day the more days they will 
last, that is the longer be willlive. 1 
believe that aman might live 200 years if 
he would sleep most of the time. 

“That is why negroes often live to ad- 
vanced old sage, because they sleep so 
much. {t is esid that Gladstone siceps 
seventeen hours every day; thet is why 
bis facu!ties are still unimpeired in spite 
of bis great age. The proper way to 
economizs life isto sleep every moment 
that is not necessary or desirable that you 
should be awake.”’ 

W hen dresses and other articles made 
of thick or woollen materials bave be- 
come badly creased through bad pack- 
ing, careless folding, or other causes, do 
not attempt to iron tbem out. The heat 
of the iron will in many cases make the 
stoff look shiny, without producing the 
desired effect 

Wipe them down with s damp clotb, 
and hang them in s cold piace, such asa 
cellar or out-bouse of some description, 
or even just outside the window for a 
day or less. Then air them before wear- 
ing, and all the marks will bave disap- 
peared. 

There is no doubt that an orange eaten 
early in the morning will cure dyspepsia 
sooner than anything else. It is a pity 
that people don’t makes practice of eat- 
ing more fruit. Apples are excellent in 
many cases of illness, and are far better 
than salts, oile, and pilis. All those of 
sedentary habits should eat an spple 
daily. 

A few drops of vinegar added to the 
water for poaching eggs makes them set 
properly, and keeps the white from 
spreading. 

To stain wood green, dissolve verdigris 
in hot vinegar, and, while hot, brush 
over the work until the desired shade is 
produced. Finish with copal or shellac 
varnish. 

In invalids’ rooms, where it is not al- 
ways possible to open the window often 
enough during the day in very cold 
weather, a good way of changing the at- 
mosphere in a pleasant manner is this: 
Pour some good eau de Cologne into a 
common plate and set it alight. 

For extracting the juice of meat to 
make a soup or broth, soft water, unsalted 
and cold at first. isthe best, as it much 
more readily penetrates the tiesue; but 
for boiling, where the juices should be 
retained, bard water, or soft water salted, 
is preferable, and the mest should be put 
in while the water is boiling, so as to seal 
up tbe pores at once. 

Milk and Soup.—When mil is added 
to soups it must be boiling. This re- 
moves the danger of curdling, and gives 
a much better flavor. 

Ham Butter.— Pound together the yelk 
of one hard boiled egg, three ounces of 
cooked and minced hem, a dust of 
cayenne, two or three ounces of fresh 
butter, and rub it all through a sieve, 

Some recent statistics, quoted in a 
scientific journal, show how gas bills 
may be seriously affected by the choice 
of a decorating color. According to the 
figures given, the different values in the 
way of light absorbed are in the follow- 
ing proportions—Bisck cloth one hun- 
dred, dark-brown psper eighty- seven, 
blue paper seventy two, clean yellow 
paint sixty, dirty wood eighty, clean 
weod sixty, cartridge paper twenty, 
whitewasb fifteen. 

Never mix two kinds of lamp oil, for 
the light from such mixtures is bad. To 
make a lamp burn brightly drop into the 
reservoir s pincb of camphor. 


If you wish to keep the yelks of eggs 
fresh for a day after using the whites, 
cover them with water which has been 
well boiled and allowed to cool in a cov- 
ered saucepan or kettie. 

Cups often get stained from the tea that 
ja used in them. This Ugly appearance 
can be at once removed by using a paste 
made of wood ashes and water. Coal- 
ashes may be used, but they must be 
sifted carefoliy through wide mesbed 


musiin before using 

I Prevent ( 1 F ee rOseia it is 
ne cUsitcm, in order prevent exces- 
sively cold feet, to sprinkle the bottom of 


the boot or shoe with ground allspice, 
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This is easily done, and is Produc iv, 
only of comfort; We advise 
readers who suffer from cold feet to give 
it a trial. 

Baked Soup.—Cat one pound of any 
kind of meat into slices, add two Ounces 
of rice, and two onions cut into slices, 
two carrots, and three quarts of water- 
put into s jar, cover it closely down, 
after seasoning with Pepper and salt 
Bake for four bours. 


Orange Tapioca—Wasb and steep a» 
cupfal of tapioca, then simmer in » pint 
oi boliing water until clear. Hs 
peeled and seeded a dczen sour Oranges 
—sweet ones may be used with the addi. 
tion of lemon-juice—cut them in aj 
and stir these into the boiling tapioca, 
Sweeten to taste, cook, and serve with 
cream or milk and sugar. 

To Make Cold Cream.—Tobree ; z oj} of 
simonds, one half cz spermaceti, one 
fourth cz white wax. Tnese wust be 
melted over the fire, and poured into * 
marble mortar, when as much orange- 
flower, or rose water, as the mixture will 
take up sbould be put in by degrees: beat 
it well with a silver or piated fork, ang 
put into pots for use, 

When a knife has been used to cut 
onions, wipe it with s demp cloth and 
rub it briskly with coarse salt; the objec 
tionable smell will then entirely disap 
pear. 

A medical contemporary condemns the 
use of 80 called rice powder for the face, 
on the ground of its injurious éffects on 
the skin. Someof the rice powders are 
alleged to be no longer com posed of rica, 
bat of chalk, whitelead, starch, and ais 
baster in varying proportions. 

Lime water is admirable for cleansing 
milk vescels and nursing botties. 

It is said that a small cup of strong 
coffee, taken without milk or sugar, after 
eating onions, will entirely remove their 
taint. 

Vinegar cruet-botties may be cleaned 
with crushed egg-shelis shaken in them 
with warm water. Rinse well in clear 
cold water. 

An article that should be found in every 
kitchen is a vegetable brush. Lettucs, 
spinach, celery, and many other vege 
tables may be cleaned much more readily 
witb a brush than with the hands. 

A Creole Sweet. Take one losf of stale 
bread and one quart of molasses. Pat 
the frying pan upon the fire, with slump 
of fresh lard the size of a walnut. Cat 
the bread in slices, as for toast, soak is 
some of the molasses, and pot into the 
frying pan when the lard is hot, pouring 
some molasses over it. Let it fry well 
on both sides, and when the molasses 
begins to candy it is done. Continue 
this until all the bread is used. Serve 
cold. It is better when twenty-four 
hours old. 


A Good Piain Cake.—Dry half a pound 
of flour, and when cold rub into it three 
ounces of drippiag or lard. Add one 
teaspoonful of baking powder, two 
ounces of moist sugar, a teacupfal of 
currents, and half a teaspoonful of 
ground cinnamon. Meke all into a stif 
batter with milk (sour if possibile) snd 
bake in a steady oven till a knife inserted 
into the cake will be quite bright and 
clean when drawn out. 

Grape Water Ice.—For a gallon freezer, 
allow three quarts of ripe grapes, picked 
from their stems, then mashed sod 
esque zsd through acloth to extract the 
juice; one and one-half pounds of g1ana- 
late sugar, upon which pour three gills of 
boiling hot water. When the sxgar is 
quite dissolved stir in the grape jaice 
Cool throughly, pour into the freezr and 
freeze it. 


Potato Haricot.—Cat into pieces veef, 
mutton, or pickled pork, and season (nem 
with salt, pepper, and chopped ©1108; 
peel, and slice potatoes, and pat the: into 
a stone jar, in layers, with the mesa‘, tie 
over the jar, set in = saucepan of waler 
over the fire, and stew for about an 50ur 
after the water begins to boii. 

Wipe the outside of the oil tank and 
the whole lamp perfectly dry. T'« oly 
exterior is a frequent cause of dissxre® 
able odors. 


—S— — 


AN element never separated ‘0m 
morality isthe satisfaction or bap; 0% 
which accompanies moral action. The 
ideal may be regarded as consis! g of 
worth and happiness, the happiness 0*/0£ 
couse quent upon or incident to the worth 
attained. The relation is that of csuse 
and effeet, and therefore one is o¢ve 
found without the other; one 15 eD 
mistaken for the other. Neither * 00 
constitutes the moral ides. Neitber 1.00 
is aimed at. They are together, like es 
and light. 
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BY E. B. O. 





, together; but in shade and shine 
the golden future of your ways, 
the light that shone on vanished 
-b together eyes and hearts combine 
t see your pictures, nor you mine. 
fire burns low, and sinks the blaze, 
cold hearth I turn,—a moment 


{oor union In those looks of thine. 


the hearth of Life the fire burns 
ur lonely dreams and visions 
the last picture sinks with all the 


as we turn as trustfully as now, 
is gladly quit the cold hearthstone. 


His Widow. 


BY A OC 8 











rising above the ground; indeed, 

there was little or nothing of them 
below ground, for foundations were out 
of fasbion—what strength there was in 
the walls was gathered one from the 
otber on tte “Prop meand I'll prop thee” 
system. 

“The villas would all nave electric bells 
and bay-widows, 80 what need to trouble 
about foundations? And ae to the thick- 
ness of the walls, well a good coatof 
paint and a fasbionable paper would put 
that all right! 

Oppcsite to the new builuings stood 
some old fashioned cottages. No doubt, 
in time they would be voted an eyesore, 
and swept away; but as yet no one bad 
troubled about them, and in one of these 
ola widow Manson had begun, and 
trusted she might end, her days despite 
new-fangled notions, forshe was biina, 
and moving would be a sad trouble. 

Tne builders were quite accustomed to 
the sight of the old woman as she crept 
al out ber sunny garden, or rested on the 
little green gate, turning her sightless 
eyes towards the click of the stone- 
dresser’s chisel, or the ring of the trowel. 

But one day, in place of theold woman, 
there was a young and dainty girl, who 
moved quickly among the flowers with 
brisk, light stey; her pink cotton gown 
showing bright among the bushes, 

And the brickiayers looked ever and 
anon in the direction of the cottage, and 
as they left work one—taller and hand- 
somer than the rest—paused at the little 
gate, and eagerly scanned the windows. 

ut be never saw the figure in the pink 
gown concealed behiod the cartain in the 
oid woman’s sick roor, so whistling 
softly to bimself he walked away. 

Hefore she laid her head on her piliow 
vat night Kathie pulled a shining gold 
tand from her finger, and dropping it in 
her little trunk, turned the key, 

“ne bad come to nurse ber grand- 

ther, but it was dull at the cottage; the 

vuilders attrected ber fancy—why not 
ave @ little fun ? 
. . - 7 . * * 

‘And you are sure you love me!”’ 

As sure as life itself.’’ 

Hatif the parson’s to be believed that's 
ver sure!’ and the girl laughed 
,uettisbly. 

hen as sure as death,’’ the young 

w answered solemnly. ‘That's sure 
‘oo ougb to usall, Kathie. Shall | swear 


. E little row of bonus boures was fast 


No, don’t swear it,” she said, moving 
‘omfortably beneath his earnest gaze, 
it''—with a mischievous glance—“you 
ay kiss the book if you like,” and she 
*x'ended a plump little hand. 
“46 young mon seized it in bis toil- 
“Tn palms, and drew her closer. 
And you'll marry me, Kathie? | may 
os€ that for an answer ?”’ 
“You're in @ great burry. Perhaps 
‘ll change your miod?”’ 
‘ball never change my mind.” 
“But you can’t efford to keep a wile. 
! can afford to keep you like a lady, 
‘tie. I’m making good money, and 
a bitlaid by too. If only Ican win 
r love, dear——’’ 
\ré you sure you want it?” she 
kanced coyly in his face. “Love's a 
thing; perhaps your own will 
* ber and die,” 
will never die uniess you kiil it, 
‘¢'" be exclaimed passionately. 
me the rigbt to prove it and 1’il 
2 that an honest man’s love does 
S any Notbing but deceit would 
ve for you 
iored beneath his gaz9, and drew 
ands from his clasp. 
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“Am I in too great a burry,dear? But 
I love you, and I want to claim you be- 
fore ail the world. When shall | bave 
my answer?’ 

The girl rsieed her blue eyes to the still 
bluer heavens and then let them wander 
over the sweet landscape; at last they 
— On the rapidly growing villas cloee 

y. 

‘*When the houses yonder are finished, 
and the roofs all on, then you shail have 
my answer.”’ 

“That's won't be long, then,” be said 
cheerfully. “One of our fellows i:illand 
we're short of a hand, but once we get 
the place filled we sbali go ahead, and 
then Kathie-——'’ He paused. 

“And then,” she supplemented sauci y, 
‘you snail bave my anewer.”’ 

“You promise ?”’ 

“7 promise.’’ 

Stopping quickly be prersed bis lips to 
hers. 


“Then that’s a bargain,” be said, “and 
we've sealed it with a kies,”’ 

Bat Kathie berdly heard his words. 
She had turned—a frightened gleam in 
the blue eyes—and speeding up the gar- 
den path, she slammed the cottsge door 
and that nigbt sbe wrote the following 
letter :- 


Dear Dicx —You say you're wanting 
work. There is some building going on 
here and they’re short of a band; badn’t 
you better come ?— KaTHIE 

é & * - * * ® 

The work was progressing spendidly; 
the new bricklayer was a stelwart young 
fellow, with a keen, dark face and clever 
bands, 

The master looked on approvingly as 
the walis grew higher and higher; before 
the summer was over they would be 
ready for tenants. 

And over the way Kathie tended her 
dying grandmother and kept her own 
counsel. She hadn’t been seen outside 
the cottage since that promise. 

She wasn’t happy, but day after day 
she said to herself, ‘‘To morrow I will 
tell bim, to morrow will be time enough 
—to morrow will be easier than to day.” 

And a jealous pang stirred her lover's 
heart, for the new workman had found 
lodgings at the cottage; but he loved 
Kathie, and he trusted her. 

‘ Oat witb it, lad—show itround, Will! 
Show the lady round, man!" 

The words called forth a chorus of 
laughter, and cries of ‘Come on, Willi.” 

The men were seated in the stone cut- 
ter’s shed eating their dinners, for a 
heavy storm of wind and rain bad driven 
them under shelter. 

‘Don’t be bashful, mate,’’ chimed an- 
other voice. ‘“We’re ail comrades— 
leastways all bat one,’’ with a giance at 
Dick Darbisher, the new-comer. She’sa 
pretty lass, and we'll dance at the wed- 
ding.” 

Then there wasa friendly scuffis, and 
the emsall photograph discovered in 
Will’s pocket was paesed round for in- 
spection. As Darbisher’s eye fell upon 
it he started to his feet. 

‘Where did you get it?’ he cried 
hoarsely. ‘it’s Katbie herself.” 

“Yes, it’s Kathie!’’ Greyson stood up, 
and with a swift movement regained his 
treasure. Hespoke quietly though the 
veins stood out purple on his forehead. 
‘She gave it io me herseif. If you want to 
know any more, mate——’”’ 

“It’s a lie!’ Dick would have seized 
him by the throat, but the onlookers in- 
tervened. 

“It’s no lie,’ exclaimed Will hotly, 
‘-I’ve asked her to marry me, and she’s 
to give me ber answer when——”’ 

‘When?’ Darbisher’s fac3 was gray 
now, and his lips ashen white. 

‘-When there houses here are finished, 
if you most know;” and Kathbie’s lover 
flung from the sbed, striding out into the 
driving rain. 

Two hours later the wind bad increased 
to a burricane; the rain was over, the sky 
biue and clear, but the west wind raged 
with all the fury of a pent up November 
gaie. 

Some of the men had ceased work, but 
Greyson and Darbisber bad a smal! piece 
which was almcst completed, and side by 
side they worked in sullen silence. 

All at once there was a wild cry which 
rose above the noise of wind and rattling 
timber, sa hoarse shout as o' human 
voices in peril. Darbisher sprang to bis 
feet and threw down bis trowel. 

What wastbis? What horrible terror 


was upon them? The scaffolding, and 
he felt bimeeif reeling in the air as be 
grasped biindly for heip or bold 


rhe huge planks groaned and cracked 
as they loosened from their fastening to 


the uprights, and for a moment he knew 
no more. 

Then he found himeelf bruised, and 
half biind with dust, lying on the 
ground, and close beside him lay Will 
Greyson. His face was bidden and if 
not dead he must be terribly injured, 
for one of the heaviest poles bad fallen 
across bim where he lay. 

Scrambling to his feet and never paus- 
jog for breatb, Darbieher rashed to bis 
rescue. No, he was not dead, for though 
the pole was across bis body tbe full 
weight of it was supported by a pile of 
bricks at the furtber end. 

With almost superbuman strength Dar- 
bisher dragged away the mass of timber, 
heediess of all elise in bis efforts to save 
the life of the man before him. 

He tenderly drew the unconscious form 
away from the debris of shattered scaf- 
folding and fallen rubbieb into the shelter 
of an simost finished wall, then he 
knelt bevide him and eagerly chatfed his 
hands. 

What was it—what was that roar of 
voices—tbat one shriek of the wind 
wilder and fiercer than ali others—tbhe 
shout, ‘‘Take care! Take care! O (30d, 
it’s failing.’’ 

He never knew what it ail meant, but 
the tumult roused the injured man to re- 
tarning consciousness, and as he bent 
over biu Darbisher read in his eyesa 
great and nameless horror, a terror as of 
death itseif 

Then there was a rumbie—acrash—and 
a shower of failing bricks and mortar. 

7 * ” o ~ * a 

For nearly an hour the others worked 
with feverish strength and energy. The 
gale had atated as suddenly as it had 
arisen, only the ruin of bricks and acaf- 
folding besring testimony to its force. 

Aod beneath that pile of bricks lay the 
anconscious form of Dick Darbisher. 
Greyson bad miraculously escaped, and 
was now working with the rest in the 
almost forlorn hope of rescuing bis res- 
cuer. Were they too late? 

The dark, handsome face was un- 
scarred, and the eyes eagerly searched 
the group of watchers. 

‘Katbie! Where’s Katbie—my little 
wife?” be murmured. 

“Oa, Dick, Dick!” the girl cried fling- 
ing herself boside him, ‘I am your little 
wife, yourown true Kathie! On, Dick, 
Dick, it was only a joke, and I meant to 
tell you, indeed —indeed, I did!" 

“A joke?’’ he queried, “I don’t under- 
stand? Ab!" a fissh of remembrance 
stirred in the dark eyes as they fellon the 
white drawn face of Will Greyson. 

“You were to give him the answer 
when the building was finished. Well,’’ 
with a balf-drawn sob of pain, ‘‘the build- 
ing will take longer finishing than they 
thougbt, and you'll be free then, 
Kathie!’ 

The men stood in silent awe asthe girl’s 
wild sobs rent the air, and it was Will 
Greyson who supported the dying man’s 
head on his arm, trying to force some 
brandy between the white lips. 

And 80 she was this man’s wife all the 
time! Ab! Kathie, Kathie, you were a 
pretty butterfly, you meant noreal harm, 
you were only playing with edged tools, 
as 80 many tave done before you, and 
will do to the end of a'l time. 

Bot you have broken two men’s true 
hea ts, and wrecked that fickle little toy 
tbat beat in your own foolish bosom, 

a7 a + . * . 7. 

The houses were finished and inhabited 
long 8go, and the tenants have no idea of 
the tragedy of love and death that took 
place ia the unfinished wails. But Will 
Greyson bas not married Dick Dar- 


bisber’s widow—and he never will. 
a <a 


Tuey Eat Noruino.—We occas onally 
hear of people who entertain very pecu- 
liar notions concerning their food. Their 
bill cf fare seems like respectable starva- 
tion to ordinarily constituted mortals, 
Some eat fruit ouly, others brown bread, 
a third seciion clee.6 to stale rolis and 
vegetables; but, more strange still, there 
are mortais who never 6at at all 

A shrewd business man, who left a 
family substan'ially provided for, ate no 
solid food tor the last ten years of his 
jife—the most active part of ea very ener- 
getic career. 

He supported himself on hot milk, 
great quantiiesof which he consumed 
during a day, having no regular hours, 
but calling fora giass of the \ifegiving 
fluid whenever he de<ired 

He kepta w end 


bree goats fur bis 


@xciusive use, & li was noted ra ve 
clear complexicnandr st fora 

His wife and family were given ur 
limited freedom in their choiceof viands 
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but no matter how liberally the table 
was decked with the season’s delicse es, 
our subject adhered religiously to his 
method. 

There isa wealthy private gentieman 
residing in a quiet suburb who consumes 
soup from morning to night’ This soup 
is made of the most appetising of ingre 
dients, its manufacture being superin- 
tended by the eccentric himaeif. 

Ox-talls, pigeons, game, larks, chicken. 
and turtle are extensively employed; 
while every conceivable vegetable, from 
celery to asparagus, is added to enrich 
the luscious liquid. Mixed spices anc 
seasonings give piquancy, while port or 
sherry in plenteous supply ie called 
upon to render the preparation yet more 
tempting. 

There is always a pot simmering on 
the range In readiness, and it is calculated 
that bis food supply exceeds that of three 
average persons, He always rejects the 
solid portions, baving the soup carefully 
filtered. 

Never needing to call in medicai aid, 
this manner of living is apparentiy weil 
suited to him, though bis example will 
hardly be widely imitated, 

Anotber worthy is reported to have 
lived for a decade on aricb foreign cocoa; 
rum and guinea fowls’ eggs being atirred 
into the steaming beverage. 

Powdered cloves were added, and sun- 
dry pieces of suger when the mixture 
was ready for drinking. Breakfast, 
luncheon, dinner, tea, it mattered not; he 
called for his cup, and consumed the con- 
tents with great relish. 

OO - ? S 

TAKEN In,—Not long ago, at a Parisian 
restaurant, two customers were served 
with a dozen oysters each. Just as the 
last oyster was about to disappear, one of 
the customers put bis band to bis mouth 
with acry of pain. 

“Ah, I nearly broke my tooth!” hesaid. 

“See, it is a pearl from the sheli, and a 
very fine one too!’ 

The other took it and admired it, but 
did not return it. 

“It ie mine,”’ he said; ‘‘the oysters were 
ordered at my expense.’’ 

“Oh, pardon me, but treasure belongs 
to the finder !”’ 

The dispute went on civilly but ob- 
atinately, and at last Monsier Potage, the 
proprietor, who was hovering near, and 
had seen and heard ail that bad taken 
place, was called up to settle the question. 
He examined the pearl, admired it, and 
thought how it would please bis wife, if 
handsomely mounted. 

“Gentieman, it shall be valued by my 
neighbor, the jeweler, and | will purchase 
it for the pri:e he fixes.’’ 

“Ob, as to that,’ cried the finder gen- 
erously, ‘take itif it pleases you! You 
aball serve us with anotber iwo dozen 
oysters, and we are quits,’’ 

His companion agreed; the restaurateur 
was content. The oysters were eaten, and 
the customers departed. But, when the 
proprietor took the pearl to be set, his 
neighbor the Jeweler smiled. It was an 
imitation pearl, which had never been 
in the shell of an oyster, and was not 
worth a sou. 





“I Earn More 
Money Than My 
Girl Friends Who 
are in Busitiess”’ 


A young lady in Indiana, an 
invalid and confined to her 
room, writes: ‘* No ‘shut 
in’ need complain of being 
unable to carn money so 
long as your gencrous plan 
remains in fore It mipht 
appear as if | were working 
under great disadvantage, for 
I do all my work by corre 
spondence, and rarely 
my people personally. Yet! 
earn much more 


than the majority of n 
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ITO LOOK FOOLISH. Next time a visit is paid tothe shop a up the remains of the canvas stru- 
Humorous. complaint is lodged. “Ah! our man is and started to rejoin his employer 


. Ithas been remarked that, no matter kuch a tool,” it is explained. Well, it next halting place. 






































POUT WAY how out-of-the-way may be the particu. Pays both employer and employe that Though perhaps hardly appearing 4 
[ it ' lar talent that you PPOsSess, there is some- the latter shall appear =o. - fool, not a little of the success of one 
; ii tie Pecebten ontebiiie stand where a market for it. On the outskirts of a country fair a Smart detective is set down to the simple 
X with meek eubmilesion. and orcastonalls Whether this holds good in every case ramshackle and much patched tent was ingenuousness of his expression. “When 
mutter, “It Is getting very late, has yet te be proved; but, at any rate, ¢reeted, adorned with huge bills an- he is really on the track,” says 
fhe totham maiden, smiling, all the pres there is in some quarters quite an active nouncing startling attractions. So tre- his colleagues, ‘he looks about as wicked 
atime beguiling, Will at last descend t demand for persons who havethe ap-  mendous, indeed, was the programme, 454 baby. 
Iamy hat on straight pearance of fools, thata quarter a head was charged tor A clever schemer who preyed uy 
uit Ate HEA In a certain police court case a simple- admission. quite a number of business houses 
thie D'babbadelpebiiaa revmicder sith hes looking youth was a material witness, The roomy erection was quickly achieved a great part of his success by the 


ts THis employer, a pawn-broker, also went packed, and the crowd were soon clamor- 4id of very mild-looking lady clerks, 





loft mindoer len! a pevlipree thin é y 
dated back from old man Penn direct, into the box, and he explained, with re- | ing tor the show to begin. The minutes People calling at his office—he Was al. 
Drips to greet you while ho Walting, be luetance, that he kept a clerk witha Went by and still no performer ap- i ge POR received by gentle-man- 
“ stagwer btey mtating a Voice well lamib-like east of countenance on pur- peared, neread simple young ladies, who gave 
modulated, “Is om nnet quite COP Hewes, “Is it a sell?” queried someone. callers the impression that there seemed 
wf He had, indeed, offered him a dollar a “Don’t look like it,” answered another. nothing of aswindle about the business, 
at week rise to leave another situation, ‘There's old wooden-head taking the The ingenious employer even retused to 
When the Dake eopirl is reads, first ahe “People get alarmed if they see sharp, money at the door still.” allow his young ladies to wear fringe; 
yjok# at vou quite steads, and with  keen-looking clerks about,’’? declared Atter a further wait some of the crowd and, as a rule, he engaged female assist. 
me ‘ ‘ heeding bow the titniutes the wilv master. stepped back to the stolid-looking indi- ants who wore spectacles. 
tike light ‘ 7 j referr t > astion nnn 
Atnan with 3 aintully innocent ex. Vidual referred to and began to questi k ‘ 
hi _ stence, While adinite o 3 “* : ie ' ; ; " = i] wee WoMAN AS MEASURED.—The question 
ib ' ' wits Ls si MrESSI1O } STnaee ms ret; er s s ? . 
: «, whe res im aecents - ag egsipenasth en alp baleabe se cues wiles yan pe ’ + ema sien : has often been asked, ‘What is the « 
: porter by a certain big wholesale and re- I dunno what’s up,” said he vacantly. nite vs toftt € cor- 
ead In lopknot out of wigt tail house, “The gentleman only engaged me ’art an nee aaah - os pelerrengan as ideal- 
» eC t An j 
| ' Tohim falls the duty of taking goods hour ago to take the money. ’E come matinee Pos m4: m SurBeENy Epon this 
Phot) the Dhowt wraile <weetly am mbee home: and where customers are un- and fetched itaway a minute back and M , ; 
: : _ % Measuring the woman’s height by the 
taprlerte and soure known his instructions frequently are: Said he was just a-goin’ on, , : ¢ 
A he hes uy | th ’ tl Gang " bs itttle} > the celebrated Venus de Milo, a pertect wo. 
“De : ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ mey 'yv i “i , rer; aT, aa 
’ » ; =~ be a a4 s “re hy k ee et as pene : ‘ . — i oh man should be 5 feet 5 inches. A woman 
erhy ec : ay: “Ths % ; ' *y hi ee -done, - oe 
nin v4 Te whi , pros ft preres be ; Arg aad tes 0 ; : . es A 7. wee Me ' ' : ot 5 teet 6 inches should be 138 pounds in 
” 'y 1 ) ’ y t sti » 4 »ter 1 reak - : : 
' oa zs Mh, mee you if are quite right, are urn tarted pulling 1@ Lent about ane , weight, or even 140 if she is otherwise 
away as if coneluding the interview. ing open the pay box at the door, It con- : ‘ 
: uti fait clan ; ' ira : oo eee Slain well-tormed and in good proportion, 
>t De ' ~ aces i ’ ; 4 > , a wr ‘ s, al 
; " seks chat * wade “re 2 or hg : ay Cae me pl pou ‘er With extended arms she should measure 
P 1} ion P . rene ny { " y x i ~ wheLS ) . 4 a4 e e - - 3 : ° r 
ae ; a . _ in i wen 1 paving stone wait bis po et out cameai ye » BIC 1 5teet 5 inches trom tip to tip of middle 
\ een stolidly on silly-looking doorkeeper was seized. . 1." : 
‘a a so . in’td , fingers. That is exactly the same meas. 
, ae ee mer i Twill eull and settle the account, Don’t hurt him. He ain’t« one not be urement across the arms as is found in 
bh. Thee Kays anothercustomer, Theportergives ing,” someone cried; and so quite deli- her height. 
quite a Start of surprise. Suchathing  cately the victim was relieved of the lit- Her hand should measure one-tenth of 
| ‘ Wives whe are he appears never to have even heard of. tle he had, and the proceedings wound up her height, and ber foot one-seventh ot 
suey blowing Up their busted “Couldm’t go back without the money,” with the wrecking of the tent the sane. rhe distance from the elbow 
ack y, ¥ ° to the middle of her chest should he iden- 
Why isa tight boot ke a Wart sutimer®? hesays, Slowly shaking hishead. In de- After nighttall the wooden head who tical with that from the elbow to her 
Hecanse It hastens the growth of the corn spair the customer pays up. had taken the money at the door packed — middle finger. ° 


People are often advised to put the best foot 




































forward Pit whiat ds ter tee done with thre 


other? 


bethel, fall of ctricmit “*Wohiat lid Veo’ do 
when he proposed” 
May,caloive “2 lost miy self possession at 


“Do vou know a pood tonite for nersotus 
persons, Simpkins? 
“No what ]T want to find is a good tone for 


people Who have te live with therm 








Mora Phat Miss Beare puts on a great 
lew! Of style When #he poes tothe oper 


No inirile “Well, good gracious! The wo 














ans pot to puton something 








She, mostseverely: A toian is Known by 
the cotypueny be Keeps 
Hie, very sadly: “A wormmnits never really 


kKrowan bs anv bods 


She Why does that piano sound first loud 
and then soft when vour sister plays it? 

Hie “Well, vou see, she is learning to ride a 
bike, andouses the pedals alternately from 
force of biawbit 


titer, piwe tochatter: “Bittle pitehers 


Ni liteeor, meet ehte ebatter: Prue, tut 


t weil t tnpatte otmueh ifthe tl pitetiers 


e “Tt we ist three veurs ago tonmiglil 


She N 4, What adid vot want tee bering Chaat 


foot thie Hichtof the week thatl 


Woatie **Maatitinm, bs fou fale place where 


Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


Several months ago commenced in 
Tue Lapis’ Hour JourNnaL a new 
series of Cooking Lessons, simple and 
practical in every detail. Mrs. Rorer’s 
scrics of articles upon «+ Markets 
and the Houschold” gives the 


most practical information obtainable. 





Pen Cents a Copy. One Dollar a Year 


